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The Month 


in Review 


4 bmw PAST month saw Party Congresses held in 

Hungary and Czechoslovakia at which the eco- 

nomic problems plaguing Satellite leaders received 

the limelight. Time and again Communist speakers 

scored the critical weakspots in industry and agri- 

culture revealing the meager results and great difhi- 

culties of the New Course program to date. Despite 

recent farm concessions, livestock continued to lag seriously, yields remained low, delivery 
quotas were not met and everywhere peasant apathy and resistance hamstrung Communist 
plans. As a result of these persistent troubles on the farms, with all the results of decol- 
lectivization and private plot encroachments on the kolkhoz lands, Hungarian Communists 
took a harsher line against kulaks than hitherto, although they made no moves to roll back 
the private plot encroachments or the decollectivization. Communist leaders in both coun- 
tries still emphasized that collectivization theoretically remained the Party’s chief goal, 
but now kolkhozes were to be converted into model farms to “attract” the independent 
peasantry, and the Party’s cadres were at the same time to try to “persuade” them of the 
“rightness of collectivization.” 


New Course industrial achievements were also far below Communist expectations. 
Hungarian and Czechoslovak leaders complained bitterly that lack of discipline permeated 
the State administration, and that economic officials were irresponsible and incompetent. 
Included among managerial crimes were excessive bureaucracy, violation of Party orders, 
and “liberalism”— manifested particularly in the practice of condoning absenteeism and 
exceeding the wage base. Even more striking were complaints about rising production 
costs. The huge losses due to defective production, absenteeism and waste were harshly 
condemned, and Party leaders insisted that a strict regimen of economy and discipline 
be installed in all industrial branches. Matyas Rakosi, the First Party Secretary of Hun- 
gary, pointed out that if production costs were not decreased, no improvements in the liv- 
ing standard could be expected, especially in the form of further price cuts. 


Other industrial weakspots were also underscored. Regime speakers denounced lagging 
output in the coal and power industries, and insisted that transportation had to be im- 
proved. These criticisms followed earlier reports about large-scale discontent among min- 
ers and railroad employees. In both Hungary and Czechoslovakia, new Five Year Plans are 
scheduled to begin in 1956 under the supervision of Komekon. The years 1954 and 1955 
will be devoted to “preparations”— that is, to eliminating specific weak spots—after which 
time it is expected that the entire Satellite economy will be more closely coordinated from 
Moscow. 


The Congresses also showed that conditions within the Communist Parties had not been 
improved by the New Course, and that petty despotism, "deviation" and apathetic leader- 
ship still prevail. Emphasis was placed on installing “collective leadership and inner Party 
democracy,” but every precaution was taken to make clear that the New Course signified 
neither a new "liberalism" nor a period of relaxation. Top Communists urged the introduction 
of greater militancy and pointed out the Party’s leading role in ensuring fulfillment of the 
New Course economic program. The numerous complaints about Party work illustrated 
that the New Course had not given rise to Party efficiency but, instead, had bred greater 
confusion and internal dissension in middle and lower party levels. 
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Similar New Course problems were evident elsewhere in the region. In Poland the 
government took steps to strengthen discipline on collective farms through the installa- 
tion of permanent labor brigades. A system of bonuses for overfulfillment of quotas was 
also introduced and a new graduated wage scale devised, which distinguished between vari- 
ous cztegories of farm workers. These measures were designed to give peasants “work 
incentive” and, at the same time, to increase yield and facilitate closer control over indi- 
vidual output. 


The livestock shortage in Bulgaria resulted in the calling of a special conference on 
stockhreeding. Central Committee member George Traikov declared that the present live- 
stock population was still below the 1939 level and that animal husbandry on collectives 
was particularly unsatisfactory. Peasants continue to slaughter young animals, milk produc- 
tivity is low, and egg production has declined to such a degree that it barely reaches pre- 
war levels. Further, Traikov underscored fodder, manpower and construction shortcomings 
in the State sector, and insisted that immediate steps be taken to remedy matters. 


The Bulgarian regime also attempted to improve consumer goods production and in- 
ternal trade by issuing two decrees giving 1955 plan targets and detailed instructions to 
the responsible ministries and agencies. The decrees confirmed earlier information on in- 


adequate, defective and uneconomical production as well as on worker and managerial 
apathy. 


In Czechoslovakia, labor shortages in crucial industries such as mining, construction 
and agriculture received special emphasis in an appeal to young people to take jobs in 
these sectors. Teachers and parents were urged to counsel graduates “wisely”—that is, to 
persuade them that the choice of a career in a “Socialist State” should be based on the 
requirements of the economy, not on the needs of individual human beings. 
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The 


Romanian 


Course 


Past Errors: 

“The rate of industrialization has been forced, espe- 
cially with regard to heavy industry, which led to the 
establishment of too large a volume of capital investment 
in comparison with the national revenue, exceeding 
even the provisions of the Five Year Plan. ... The 
slogan of achieving the Five Year Plan in four years 
was launched without sufficient study and does not cor- 
respond to the real prospects of the national economy.” 


Gheorghiu-Dej, August 23, 1953 


i all other countries in the Soviet orbit, Romania re- 
cently attempted to solve some of her most pressing eco- 
nomic problems by instituting a New Course. The program 
was Officially launched by Premier Gheorghiu-Dej on Aug- 
ust 23, 1953, and ever since has been the focus of regime 
propaganda proclaiming an imminent rise in the living 
standard. Although the Communists have publicized their 
new goal as betterment of the national welfare, it is diffi- 
cult at this point to determine just how far the new pro- 
gram will actually go towards bringing about improvement 
in living conditions. It seems that any far-reaching changes 
would probably require a greater revision of economic tar- 
gets than the Communists appear willing to make at 
present. 

Echoing Satellite leaders elsewhere in the Iron Curtain 
area, Premier Gheorghiu-Dej announced the New Course 
by admitting that his government’s program of rapid indus- 
trialization had put a severe strain on the nation and 
given rise to an unbalanced economy: he revealed that the 
consumer goods industry, agriculture and the living stand- 
ard had suffered from neglect, and that the raw material 
base had undergone a decline. To remedy this unbalance, 
he said, investments for the remaining years of the Five 
Year Plan (1951-1955) would be revised so as to center 


Caption: The patron saint of those who must wait until Doomsday. 
Sign in the drawing reads: “Come back tomorrow.” 


Urzica (Bucharest), February 28, 1954 


attention on agriculture, light industry and other projects 
for improving living conditions. As quoted by Scinteia 
(Bucharest), August 23, 1953, the Premier outlined the 
main changes as follows: 


“The improvement of our economic policy must mean 
better distribution of materials, and particularly of cap- 
ital investments, leading to the harmonious development 
of all branches of the national economy. Of the total 
investments, reductions are to be made in the funds 
earmarked for heavy industry and other works and an 
additional fund of five billion lei allotted to the devel- 
ment of agricultural production, consumer goods, hous- 
ing and other socio-cultural works. In 1955 the propor- 
tion of investments for the consumer goods industry and 
for agriculture will be double that of 1953... . With 
regard to heavy industry, special emphasis will be placed 
on those branches which have a sure raw material base. 
Raw material reserves must be increased and efforts made 
to discover new resources.” 


The Background 


The events leading to the Romanian New Course reveal 
not only the difficulties inherent in the forced industrializa- 





tion of an agricultural country, but also the Communists’ 
refusal to recognize the danger signals along the way or to 
readjust their plans in face of pressing human and eco- 
nomic realities. Over 1.:1e past nine years, Romania presum- 
ably has succeeded in increasing steel production fourfold 
over 1938, with an arnual output of 750,000 tons.* Sim- 
ilarly, in 1953, coal production supposedly reached a high 
of six million tons—that is, two and one-half times that of 
1938—and oil production totalled 9.30 million tons as com- 
pared with 6.22 in 1939. These gains, however, were 
achieved at the expense of the national welfare and amidst 
food shortages, inflations, lagging agriculture, worker re- 
sistance and growing clisruption of the economy. They were 
cut to the ruthless pattern of post-war Romanian economic 
development established shortly after the 1945 coup. 
Between the years 1945-1948, the regime consolidated its 
power and concentrated on producing goods for reparations 
to the USSR, which demanded emphasis on heavy indus- 
trial items. Shortly after the coup, Romanian Communists 
declared an agrarian reform: the large landed estates were 
abolished and the State retained 350,000 hectares of this 
farm land and distributed the other 1,109,000 hectares 
among 918,000 peasants, limiting each farm to 50 hectares. 
The result of this measure was an immediate decline in 
farm production; the food shortage which followed was 
aggravated by an unprecedented drought, increased food 
exports to the USSR, and a war-weakened economy.** 
Farm prices started rising and the country was involved in 
a mounting spiral of inflation.*** The land reform was fol- 
lowed by a May 1945 agreement with the Soviet Union for 
“economic collaboration and trade.” As a result, the first 
Sovroms—or “mixed” Soviet-Romanian companies—were 
established, constituting landmarks in the program of So- 
viet imperialism. Set up with German assets appropriated 
by the USSR, the first five Sovroms were for oil production, 
lumber, air and water transportation and banking. In 1947, 
the Communists took another step to consolidate their 
power and establish their pattern of economic develop- 
ment. Shortly before the Communist-dominated elections, 
the regime announced a currency reform which had the 
effect of liquidating the people’s savings. The new leu was 
issued at the ratio of 1: 20,000; no more than 5,000,000 lei 
could be exchanged and bank deposits were frozen. The 


* Probleme Economice #12, (Bucharest), 1953. 


** As quoted by Scinteia (Bucharest), February 23, 1948, 
Gheorghiu-Dej had reported to the Central Committee: “The con- 
sequence of two years of drought was, aside from starvation in 
some regions, . . . a disorganization of foreign trade which robbed 


the country of the possibility of importing equipment and raw 
materials.” 


*** The country was more or less isolated from foreign markets 
through the rigidity of the Armistice Convention. The Romanian 
newspaper Argus, March 7, 1947, stated that if one eighth of 
Romanian oil production of that year had been exported to South 
America, the nation could have purchased 700,000 tons of grain to 
combat the famine. It is noteworthy, however, that 70,000 tons of 
oil were shipped to the USSR to assure transfer of dividends due 
to the Soviet Union for “participation” in the Sovroms. 


+ See September 1952 issue, pp. 29-30. The production of these 
firms was actually considered part of Soviet economy and could 
not be included in reparations. 


people hardest hit were the middle class and farmers who 
had accumulated billions of Jei by trading their produce. 
Subsequent to this measure, the Communists liquidated 
the remaining political parties in the country and, by June 
11, 1948, felt sufficiently confident to pass a law for nation- 
alization of private industry. 


The Pauker Group Purged 


The years 1949 to 1953 were marked by an upswing in 
heavy industrialization. This was manifested in the two 
yearly plans for 1949 and 1950, drafted by Chief of the 
Planning Commission, Miron Constantinescu, and in the 
Five Year Plan initiated in 1951.* The regime’s aim was to 
develop a heavy industry which, among other things, would 
be able to supply the State with all the materials necessary 
for mechanization and collectivization of agriculture. This 
ambition was expressed by Gheorghiu-Dej, who was quoted 
by Scinteia (Bucharest), March 18, 1949, as saying: “The 
principal lever for guiding agriculture along the Socialist 
road is Socialist industry—heavy industry.” The Party Cen- 
tral Committee decided to embark on the “Socialist road” 
to agriculture in March 1949, when it announced the begin- 
ning of collectivization. In June, another large-scale project 
was tackled; work on the ill-fated Danube Black Sea Canal 
was begun, only to be abandoned in 1953 with but a small 
part completed, despite the large amount of manpower— 
mostly forced labor—employed on its construction.** With- 
in two years after the first formal economic plan for Com- 
munist Romania was evolved, the regime encountered diffi- 
culties, and by September 1951, there were signs that the 
Party had hit a snag in attempting to carry out its farm and 
industrial programs simultaneously. 


The problems confronting regime leaders in attempting 
to implement this twofold policy were reflected in the 1952 
purge of Ana Pauker, Vasile Luca, and Teohari Georgescu, 
who were accused, among other crimes, of having sabo- 
taged the farm collectivization program. The below shart 
illustrating the tempo of collectivization suggests that 
at the end of 1950 trouble had already started, and that 
late in 1951 the Pauker faction decided on a slowdown, 
probably on the basis of mounting inflation, lagging farm 
production and peasant resistance. Their attitude prob- 
ably was that collectivization should be halted temporarily 
while all energies were focussed on rapid industrialization. 


* See November 1953 issue, p. 42. The 1949 Plan provided 
36.8 percent of the total investment funds for heavy industry and 
mining. In 1950, this figure was raised to 44.8 percent, and in the 
original version of the Five Year Plan it was set at 44.1 percent. In 
1949, investments in agriculture and forestry were 9.4 percent; in 
1950, 6.6 percent; and in the original Five Year Plan 10.0 percent. 
In 1949, light industry was 10.4 percent of the total investments; in 
1950, 5.4 percent, and in the original Five Year Plan, 9.3 percent. 
According to Romanian News, February 26, 1950, the 1949 Plan 
for industry was fulfilled by 108 percent, insuring a 40 percent in- 
crease over the 1948 volume of industrial production, 


** According to various sources, other long-term projects have 
also been abandoned. This includes the construction of a subway 
in Bucharest and the plan for rebuilding the capital. The only 
plan evidently still in operation on a modified scale is the construc- 
tion of a huge dam on the Bistrita River, which is to supply energy 
to the Bicaz power plant. 





Romanian Collectivization, 1949-1953 


Total number of collectives 

Number of collectives formed yearly 
Total number of households included 
Number of households yearly. . 
Surface in hectares.... 


This decision was apparently unacceptable to Moscow, 
which had no qualms about straining the Satellite economy. 
After the purge of the Pauker group, collectivization was 
pushed to a new extreme, but by the end of 1953 a brake 
was again put on the “socialization” process.* (See above 
chart. ) 


When it decided to slow down collectivization at the 
September 19, 1951 Central Committee session, the Party 
embarked on a policy of consolidating existing kolkhozes 
and forming permanent peasant associations on the pattern 
of the Soviet TOZ.** Ruthless elimination of kulaks was 
denounced in favor of a policy of “limitation.” This change 
of attitude, however, was shortlived; within a few months, 
the program of harsh collectivization was re-established, 
kulaks were bitterly attacked, and the regime decided to 
combat inflation by a new, drastic currency reform, This 
revaluation took place on January 28, 1952, and had a dev- 
astating effect on the population. Prices were readjusted 
at the rate of one new leu for 20 old lei, but the exchange 
of money was regulated on the basis of 1: 100 to 1: 400 on 
a sliding scale, according to the amount of cash pre- 
sented.*** In other words, the consumer’s money was worth 
much less than it had been hitherto and his buying power 
was considerably reduced by the rise in the cost of living. 
An estimated 10 billion Jei were drawn into State coffers as 
a result of this measure, and the peasant, stripped of his 
savings, reacted (according to refugee reports) by refusing 
to bring his produce to market. 

It was later revealed that the currency reform had been 
carried out against the bitter opposition of Minister of 
Finance Vasile Luca and his advisers Ana Pauker and 
Minister of Interior Teohari Georgescu. In March, Luca 
was dismissed from his government post, and by May, Ana 
Pauker and Georgescu also had fallen into disgrace. But 
these three were not the only Communists affected. The 
reform set off a large-scale shakeup of the Party leadership, 
which led to the June appointment of Gheorghiu-Dej as 
Prime Minister of the country. Within this period, the 
regime passed a decision for the “consolidation of the 
monetary reform” and launched various attacks against 
the purged leaders. The April 1952 issue of Probleme Eco- 
nomice (Bucharest) accused the Pauker clique of reducing 
peasant taxes in favor of kulaks by 32 percent between 1948 
and 1949. The same article claimed that the 1949 kulak 
lists should have shown kulak farms totalling 5.5 percent 


* Probleme Economice (Bucharest), May-June 1953, Scinteia 
(Bucharest), August 24, 1953 and February 11, 1954. 


** Scinteia (Bucharest), September 19, 1951. 
*#** See March 1952 issue, pp. 1-4. 


Ist Half 2nd Half 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1953 


1027 1089 1796 1980 1998 
971 62 707 184 18 
67,719 75,065 165,411 178,000 
63,661 7,346 90,346 13,000 


286,640 297,000 ? 732,000 800,000 


(165,000 kulaks) of the total number of farms in Romania, 
as estimated by Gheorghiu-Dej in his March 1949 report to 
the Central Committee. Instead, allegedly due to Luca’s 
policy, the kulak lists showed that in 1949 there were 2.25 
percent kula). farms (67,500 kulaks), in 1950, 2.1 percent 
(63,000 kulaks), and in 1951, 1.5 percent (45,000 kulaks). 
In other words, the “anti-State plotters” were accused of 
“rightist deviations,” although Ana Pauker was also de- 
clared guilty of “leftist deviation”—that is, of violating the 
voluntary principle of peasants joining collectives.* 


Decisions and Revisions 


In contrast to these “deviations,” an April 12, 1952 edi- 
torial in Scinteia (Bucharest) asserted the “correct” Party 
policy; that is, the necessity of simultaneous “socialization” 
of both town and countryside. The newspaper stated: “The 
contradictions between town and countryside must be 
eliminated, [the situation which shows that] while in towns 
Socialist industry is growing strongly centralized . . . with 
high labor productivity, in the country we have an unde- 
veloped agriculture with the land split into small plots.” 
Scinteia also insisted that kulaks be restrained from their 
damaging practices by means of taxation and compulsory 
delivery quotas, and the paper saw fit to caution readers 
that the individual peasant, like the small businessman, con- 
tinually “generates capitalism.” 

The direct and indirect attacks against the Pauker group 
continued for some time. In June, when Gheorghiu-Dej 
was appointed Prime Minister, for instance, the Central 
Committee issued a lengthy statement claiming that Luca 
had been expelled from the Party because he had wanted 
to re-establish capitalism. On September 12, Scinteia 
(Bucharest) published an article similar to the one above 


Collectivization: 


“The Plenum of the Central Committee . . . stressed 
that in carrying out the Socialist transformation of 
agriculture, constant attention must be paid to the 
economic-organizational consolidation of collective farms 
and associations, with a view to turning them into real 
centers for drawing the working peasants to the Socialist 
forms of agriculture, and organizing new collective farms 
and associations in step with creating technical condi- 
tions, training medium and superior cadres, and con- 
vincing individual peasants of the advantages of Socialist 
agriculture.” 

Gheorghiu-Dej, August 23, 1953 


* See July 1952 issue, pp. 1-4. 





pointing to intensified farm collectivization.* Quoting 
Stalin, the newspaper wrote: “Socialist construction cannot 
in the long run stand »n two different bases at once—on 
the basis of the most cor:2entrated Socialist industry and that 
of the most divided and primitive small peasant farm.” The 
newspaper urged “socizlization” of both sectors and, as has 
been said above, late in 1952 collectivization was pushed to 
a new extreme. However, developments within the country 
indicated that despite Communist theory, Romanian indus- 
try was unable to fulfill the threefold task of fulfilling trade 
agreements with the Soviet Union,** supplying the domestic 
market, and providing machinery for an agriculture which 
continued to decline. If Gheorghiu-Dej emerged as the vic- 
tor in the Party dispute, he soon jettisoned the policy on 
which he rode to power; by August 1953 he was forced to 
revise his farm policy along the lines recommended by the 
Pauker clique. 

As early as June 17, 1952, there were indications that the 
same pace could not be maintained. Gheorghiu-Dej met 
with a delegation of forty miners to discuss the problem of 
“raising the material and cultural level of miners and in- 
creasing production.”*** The miners—who had an audi- 
ence of six hours—complained bitterly of food shortages 
and poor housing conditions; the seriousness of the situ- 
ation was underscored ten days later, when the Prime Min- 
ister traveled to the Jiu Valley, where he emphasized the 
gravity of prevailing conditions and attempted to give 
miners work incentives by promising them larger food sup- 
plies, a pay rise of 15 percent, and the construction of 5,000 
apartments. This speech may be considered the first devia- 
tion from the set plan for industrialization, because to make 
good its promises, the Party had to initiate changes in vari- 
ous other branches of the economy. 

In the beginning of 1953, the Communists finally recog- 
nized the need for a New Course. In February, at the Na- 
tional Congress of Railroad Workers, Gheorghiu-Dej, him- 
self a former organizer of the railroadmen’s union, promised 
workers higher wages, improved work facilities and better 
housing conditions.t Towards the end of February, techni- 
cians and engineers working in agriculturé, held a meeting 
in Bucharest at which Gheorghe Apostol, speaking for the 


* According to figures published in Romanian News, June 22, 
1952, the following stage of Socialization had been reached by 
mid-1952: industry, 95 percent; transport, 85 percent; arable land, 
12.6 percent; and forest areas, 85 percent. In addition, 76 percent 
of the trade network belonged to the “Socialist sectors” and foreign 
trade was a State monopoly. The same publication stated that by 
the end of 1951, industry represented 60.4 percent of the total 
economy. 


** By 1952 there were 14 Sovroms in Romania. Further, the 
Soviet domination of Romanian trade is indicated by the following 
statement on so-called Soviet aid. According to Romanian News, 
June 25, 1950, “during the first eight months of 1949, 57 percent 
of the coke needed for Romanian industry was imported from the 
USSR.” This also applied to 55 percent of iron alloys, 81 percent 
of electrolytic copper for the cable industry, 91 percent of cotton 
used in spinning and all prime materials for the rubber industry. 
The Romanian government was supposed to export to the USSR 
the finished product. On February 17, 1950, a trade agreement 
was signed stating that trade between the two countries would 
increase by more than 30 percent. 


*** Scinteia (Bucharest), June 20, 1952. 
+ Scinteia (Bucharest), February 15, 1953. 


Title: Animals Which Must Disappear. 
Caption: The Porcupine, or how some people react to criticism. 
Urzica (Bucharest), February 28, 1954 


regime, somewhat reversed the Stalin theme of “no relief for 
the kulak will lighten our burdens on the grain front.” 
Stressing the importance of peasants working small and 
middle farms, Apostol indicated that the independent peas- 
antry would be treated more considerately in the future.* 
In April, the regime declared an amnesty—patterned on a 
similar measure in the USSR—which resulted in the re- 
lease of thousands of prisoners sentenced for economic 
crimes.** Other indications of a milder policy followed. 
At a congress of agricultural leaders in May 1953, Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej promised to revise the wage system of farm work- 
ers and to draft a new statute for kolkhozes. As quoted by 
Scinteia (Bucharest), May 24, the Premier explained that 
about 75 percent of the nation’s grain production came 
from independent farms, and said: “The peasant needs 
time to be convinced with his own eyes of the advantages 
of collective farming. . . . It is not easy to take such a 
step.” And on June 18, 1953, Scinteia (Bucharest) admit- 
ted regime difficulties and hinted at a change of tactics. 


* The Stalin statement was quoted in Probleme Economice 
(Bucharest), April 1952. Apostol’s speech was printed in Scinteia 
(Bucharest), February 26, 1953. 


** See May 1953 issue, p. 10. 





“Our Party does not fear to show the masses openly the in- 
herent difficulties in a change as deep as the one from cap- 
jtalism to Socialism—transient difficulties which can be de- 
feated only by the united fight of the people.” 


The New Course 


Finally, on August 23, Premier Gheorghiu-Dej outlined 
a new economic program. He declared that the planned 
investments between 1953-1955 would be redistributed to 
encourage the development of light industry and agricul- 
ture. Within this period, six billion /ei would be devoted to 
agriculture-— that is, more than twice the amount in- 
vested in 1950-1952; investments in the food industry 
would increase from the original figure of 980 million lei to 
1.8 billion; and in the textile and footwear industry, in- 
vestments would amount to 1.2 billion lei. On the basis of 
these figures, published in Scinteta (Bucharest), August 23, 
1953, investments in the original Five Year Plan have been 
reclistributed in percentage terms as follows: * 


Original Modified 
Agriculture and Forestry 13.1 
Heavy Industry and Mining...... 44.1 34.1 
Light Industry ere 14.1 
Transport and Communications.. 16.2 16.2 
22 23 
3.2 5.2 
Cultural and Social Investments... 10.2 | 10.2 
Miscellaneous s 4.9 


In view of this investment redistribution, the regime esti- 
mates the following production increases in light industry** : 
in 1954, meat, fish, edible oil, and sugar production should 
increase 40-60 percent over 1953; textile production by 
1954 should reach 219 million square meters, and by 1955, 
250 million square meters; production of leather footwear 
in 1955 is expected to exceed ten million pairs, and rubber 
footwear to increase to four million pairs. If these and 
other statistics given by Gheorghiu-Dej are compared with 
the original Five Year Plan goals, they show that, with the 
exception of rubber footwear, the regime has scaled down 
targets for light industry: *** 


Revised 


Original 


Cotton fabrics, million square meters. 266.5 250 
Woolen fabrics, million square meters 39.4 32.5 
Silk fabrics, million square meters.... 41.8 19 
Leather footwear, million pairs ; 10 
Rubber footwear, million pairs : 4 


* No official statement has indicated that the total amount of 
investments has increased, nor has the regime published a complete 
version of the redistribution. The original Five Year Plan invest- 
ments were set in 1951 at 66.5 billion new lei ($10 billion.) 


: ** These figures were published in Scinteia (Bucharest), August 
23, 1953. 


*** These statistics were taken from Scinteia (Bucharest), Au- 
gust 23, 1953, and Scinteia (Bucharest), December 16, 1950. 


Sign in the cartoon: “Let us honor our Stakhanovites!” 

Caption: “Hurry hurry,” the plant manager says, “bring over all 

the lights. All we’ve got in our factory is just one Stakhanovite, 

and you don’t even know how to put him into the spotlight.” 
Urzica (Bucharest), February 28, 1954 


The above statistics indicate that the original targets 
were set much too high and that now, even with increased 
investments, they probably cannot be attained. It is also 
interesting to note that while Gheorghiu-Dej revealed that 
some heavy industrial targets had been reduced, present 
goals are still high* (See chart on following page). 
However, since regime plans frequently are not fulfilled, 
and since Communist statistics cannot be considered re- 
liable, more precise determination of the actual scope of 
the New Course program in light and heavy industry will 
have to await further developments. 


Agriculture 


The regime’s farm program is a calculated attempt to 
improve livestock production, the agricultural yield and the 
cultivation of industrial plants. In pursuing these goals, the 
government has tried to give farmers incentive to raise out- 
put by means of increased credits and prices paid for cer- 
tain products, bonuses, and reduced taxes and delivery 


* Scinteia (Bucharest), August 23, 1953, and Scinteia (Buch- 
arest), December 16, 1950. 





Heavy Industrial Plan Targets 


Nat. Gas 
(Million 
Cub. Meters) 


Steel 
(Tons) 


Pig Iron 
(Tons) 


750,000 
1,252,000 
1,000,000 


456,000 
800,000 
800,000 


1955 original 
1955 revised . 


quotas. Although the concessions have favored kolkhozes 
over independent farms, the latter also have been granted 
tangible aid. In discussing the role of independent farmers 
on August 23, Gheorgiiu-Dej once again pointed out that 
they produce 75 percent of the grain for market and are an 
essential factor in farm production. “The State,” he said, 
“will help small and middle peasant households with trac- 
tors and other farm machinery, will provide cheap credit 
. .. help them to acquire chemical fertilizers, building ma- 
terials, encourage stockbreeding and the cultivation of in- 
dustrial crops. The prices of some goods will be reduced in 
exchange trading.” The Premier stressed, however, that 
unflagging attention must be paid to strengthening collec- 
tive farms and organizing new ones. For this purpose, kol- 
khozes will be granted credits up to 100 million /ei in 1954 
and 200 million in 1955. 

The agricultural concessions granted within the past nine 
months have included such measures as cancellation of 
1952 delivery arrears, tax reductions and exemptions on 
certain incomes of private and collective farms, free veter- 
inary care of livestock, reduction of meat, wool and milk 
delivery quotas to the State, and new contract-purchase 
systems to encourage the rearing and fattening of livestock, 
the cultivation of industrial plants and the production of 
fruit and vegetables.* In addition, the regime has turned 
over 448,000 hectares of land from State reserves to kol- 
khozes, peasant associations**, and lastly to individual 
farms, mainly for grazing. 

According to the farm decree provisions, it appears that 
the tax reductions and exemptions have 4 twofold purpose: 
to encourage increased production, especially of badly- 
needed crops, and to assure the State a monopoly of farm 
production—a step which might eventually lead to aboli- 
tion of the free market. The system works as follows: in- 
come tax on newly-planted orchards during the first two 
years of their existence will be abolished. On incomes from 
beehives, collectives will be granted a 50 percent reduction 
and private farms 25 percent. The same measures have 
been applied to other, special crops. Tax reductions and 
exemptions have also been allowed collective or private 


* For detailed information on the various farm decrees, see 
March 1954 issue, pp. 11-14 and December 1953 issue, pp. 45-46. 
In an April 20, 1954 speech on the budget, D. Petrescu announced 
that in 1954, the working peasantry will receive almost 600 million 
lei as advance payments for contract meat deliveries of fattened 
animals, technical plants and other farm produce. 


** Owing to the extreme difficulties in collectivizing Romanian 
land, the Communists were forced to establish a unique type of 
intermediate collectivized unit called an agricultural association. 
In farm decrees, the associations receive an intermediate rate be- 
tween the advantageous kolkhoz rate and the rate for independent 
farmers. See March 1954 issue, p. 9. 


Coal 
(Tons) 


Cement 
(Tons) 


Electric Power 
(Kwts) 


6,100,000 
8,533,000 
8,533,000 


2,660 
3,900 
3,800 


1,050,000 
1,700,000 
1,380,000 


2,000,000 
2,855,000 
2,700,000 


farmers signing contracts with State enterprises for pro- 
duction of certain industrial plants for quantities above 
the amount committed. Similarly, income from certain in- 
dustrial crops sold exclusively to the State will not be tax- 
able, as well as income resulting from crops in excess of the 
average production per hectare in a particular region. In- 
come tax reductions also will be granted those farmers 
(only kolkhoz members and members of peasant associa- 
tions) who sell their surplus products on the official market 
or to consumer cooperatives. For the private peasant, the 
regime has promised a 50 per cent sales tax reduction for 
surplus products sold on the official market. 


Incentives and Livestock 


A noteworthy aspect of the farm concessions is the at- 
tempt to increase the flow of trade between town and coun- 
tryside through State-controlled consumer cooperatives. 
This has been effected by permitting peasants who sell their 
products to the State to buy industrial and consumer goods 
at low State prices. For example, for each ton of sugar 
beets delivered to the State, contract producers will be able 
to purchase two kilos of sugar and three meters of cotton 
textiles. 

To encourage livestock breeding, the regime also has in- 
troduced a number of incentives. These include such meas- 
ures as exempting new kolkhozes from meat and wool de- 
liveries for their first two agricultural years; granting kol- 
khoz peasants credits to purchase a milk cow for their priv- 
ate household plots; giving premiums to kolkhozes which 
overfulfill targets set for animal breeding and production of 
meat, milk and eggs; reducing meat deliveries by 50 per- 
cent for independent farmers with a maximum of three 
hectares of arable land; and lowering milk delivery quotas 
for holdings which conclude State contracts for rearing and 
fattening of calves. The seriousness of the livestock situ- 


Kulaks: 


“The working class helps working peasants in their 
fight against kulak exploitation. Continuing the policy 
of containment of kulaks, the Party and Government 
condemn at the same time acts of infringement of the 
people’s legal rights, the abuses committed in .. . col- 
lecting quotas and taxes, which lead to decreased agri- 
cultural production, harming the national economy. 
The Party and Government will multilaterally encourage 
peasant farms which, without exploiting outside man- 
power, contribute to the increase of agricultural produc- 
tion.” Gheorghiu-Dej, August 23, 1953 








ation is suggested by the regime’s detailed plans for im- 
provements and the numerous complaints in the press 
about the slaughtering of young animals, the inadequate 
care taken of livestock and the lack of interest in raising 
horses. On December 31, 1953, Scinteia (Bucharest) pub- 
lished the livestock targets for 1956: by that time the num- 
ber of horned cattle is to increase from 4,767,000 in 1953 to 
4,930,000; horses from 1,200,000 to 1,240,000; hogs from 
3,532,000 to 4,600,000; and sheep from 11,513,000 in 1948 
to 13,800,000. 


Che regime’s overall farm policy is designed to continue 
collectivization by pushing formation of new agricultural 
associations. Kolkhozes and peasant associations will be 
given special privileges in order to attract the independent 
peasantry and, in the meantime, kulaks will be tolerated so 
that they can contribute to farm production. In a speech 
on November 6, 1953, Sorin Toma, chief editor of Scinteia, 
voiced the regime’s attitude towards kulaks when he said: 
“Tt must be understood that the interests of the national 
economy demand that the measures for limiting kulak ex- 
ploitation be applied to the letter; but, at the same time, 
kulaks must be given the possibility of carrying out their 
productive activities under conditions stipulated by law.” 
As for the “socialization” of agriculture, which at this point 
totals less than 25 percent of the arable land, Scinteia 
(Bucharest), January 14, 1954, declared: “Our Party 
strongly rejects the pernicious idea of lack of interest in 
the socialist transformation of agriculture, and expects 
Party organs and members to widely disseminate political 
enlightenment to attract peasants to agricultural associa- 
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Title: Animals Which Must Disappear. 
Caption: The Kangaroo, or one who produces statistics from his 


sleeve. Urzica (Bucharest), February 28, 1954 















tions.” This theme was reiterated on April 19 by Gheorghiu- 
Dej at the plenary session of the Central Committee and, 
along with boosting farm production, remains one of the 
Party’s chief tasks. 


Living Standard 


The measures taken to improve the national welfare rep- 
resent, in part, an effort to give workers incentive to in- 
crease industrial output. The concessions have included 
income and real estate tax reductions, as well as a revision of 
the wage and pension systems, and decrees granting loans 
and credits for new housing construction. Significantly, no 
announcement has affected the price of food and consumer 
goods, although such reductions probably would have given 
a great boost to popular morale. The failure to cut the 
prices of food and consumer items is probably due chiefly to 
the shortage of these commodities. Romania is the only 
Satellite country still on the ration system, and while food 
and light industrial goods cost less on a rationed market 
than they do on a free market, most consumers are forced 
to frequent the latter to satisfy their needs. That the regime 
expects to abolish rationing in the near future was indicated 
by Central Committee member Sorin Toma, who was 
quoted. by Scinteia (Bucharest), November 7, 1953, as say- 
ing: “The increase in the production of consumer goods 
and the measures taken for the stimulation of exchange be- 
tween town and village will make it possible to improve the 
supply to the population, to eliminate ration books during 
1954, and, in the future, to reduce prices periodically.” 

Perhaps the most significant concession affecting the liv- 
ing standard was a revision of the wage system* which pro- 
vided for pay increases for workers in the food, textile, oil 
and light industries, as well as those employed in the med- 
ical and sanitary services. These decrees, published in No- 
vember and December of 1953 revealed, without giving too 
many details, a specific trend—that of re-installing the 
piece-work system whereby bonuses will be granted for 
overfulfillment of daily norms. The purpose of these meas- 
ures seems to be to raise production, particularly that of 
consumer goods, through increased labor productivity and 
decreased production costs. The re-establishment of the 
piece-work system probably is based on the assumption that 
it will provide opportunity for tighter control over indi- 
vidual output and for increasing competition among work- 
ers, who will be given “personal” and “material” incentives 
to exceed labor norms. 

The income tax reductions** announced on November 
27, for workers, technicians, engineers, office employees and 
men of letters, art and science, were also introduced as a 
means of creating “another stimulus for increased labor 
productivity, expansion of the piece-work system, and im- 
proved production of consumer goods for the working peo- 
ple.” Although it was announced that the decree was de- 
signed to narrow the progressive scale of taxation, those 





* For details on these decrees see January 1954 issue, pp. 51-52, 
and March 1954 issue, p. 49. 


** Scinteia (Bucharest), November 27, 1953. 


Income Tax Scale 


Monthly Salary 500 lei 


Old: Tax .... 


Pay increase after reduction 
The same in currency 


who nevertheless benefit most from the measure are high 
Party functionaries in the upper income brackets. On the 
basis of regime claims that the average reduction will 
amount to thirty percent, the above table has been com- 
puted showing the actual effects of the reduction. It is im- 
portant to note that although the table begins with a 
monthly salary of 500 lei, the average monthly wage in Ro- 
mania is somewhere between 300 and 500 lez, and, accord- 
ing to the new decree, the minimum taxable sum is 200 lei. 


Cutting Expenses: 

“So that all these steps [to raise the living standard} 
should at the same time result in a rise of the real sala- 
ries of workers and employees it is necessary to fight 
uninterruptedly for the reduction of cost prices and 
the increase of labor productivity. ... The greater the 
success obtained in the increase of labor productivity 

.. and the reduction of cost prices, the more will prices 
of all goods be reduced, and the people’s living standard 


and the real salaries of workers and employees be in- 
creased.” 


Gheorghiu-Dej, August 23, 1953 


The regime stated that the tax reductions will cost the 
State 360 million /ei in revenue. Were the money to be di- 
vided equally among the three million wage earners in Ro- 
mania, each worker would receive about 10 extra lei per 
month—that is, less than two dollars at the official ex- 
change rate. 

The rent reductions announced by the regime probably 
will not have a great effect on the population at large be- 
cause rents are one of the few items in Romania which 
have remained relatively low under the Communist regime. 
The recent rent decree limits rent on “legally-defined living 
space” to seven to ten percent of the worker’s monthly 
gross wages or of his total monthly taxable income. In no 
case is rent to be higher than 350 /ei per month, Since 
refugee reports on housing conditions state that the worker 
has suffered more from the inadequacy of living quarters 
than from their cost, those who will most likely get the full 
benefits of the decree are at present members of the 
Communist hierarchy who have paid over 350 lei per 
month for a luxurious apartment. 

The decrees facilitating construction of new dwellings 
provide for the granting of long-term loans* to kol- 
khoz members as well as to workers, technicians, govern- 


* The credits for housing are granted through the factory, in- 
stitution or enterprise in which the worker is employed, and he is 
required to build near his work place. This will have the effect 
of preventing labor migration. 


750 lei 1,000 lei 2,000 lei 


10.7 pe. ; 20 pe. 
7.6 pe. J 12.5 
$8.1 ; 7.5 
22.25 148.25 


ment employees, doctors, teachers and members of the 
health service staff. The law was designed to aid not only 
the construction of private homes but also apartment 
houses which will be built on a cooperative basis. Naturally, 
the regime has instituted an order of precedence, whereby 
credits will be granted first to stakhanovites, university 
laureates, production leaders, innovators and inventors. 
Nevertheless, the new system of credits will probably help 
in improving some of the present unsatisfactory housing 
conditions. 

In addition to these measures, the regime declared a 20- 
25 percent reduction of real estate taxes, and revised the 
pension system, chiefly by lowering the age requirement and 
extending pension benefits. While the living standard con- 
cessions are intended to prove to the people that the regime 
is genuinely interested in their welfare, it is evident that the 
concessions are limited in scope. The supply of consumer 
goods and food is still low, and prices on the open market 
are high. Until, and if, supplies can be radically increased 
and costs decreased, the average Romanian citizen cannot 
expect any great benefits from the New Course. 


The Party 


The Party’s New Course tasks were enunciated by Pre- 
mier Gheorghiu-Dej at an April 19 plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee. The Premier announced at this 
meeting that in accordance with the principle of collective 
leadership, members of the Secretariat henceforth will be 
barred from government posts—a decision made earlier in 
Poland and Bulgaria. Gheorghiu-Dej resigned his post as 
Secretary of the Central Committee and the office was 
abolished. Gheorghe Apostol took over the newly-created 
post of First Party Secretary and became, in effect, the new 
official Party boss. These changes follow a gradual reor- 
ganization of the government begun last September and 
conducted with a minimum of publicity.* The first sign 
of this switch was the ouster of Deputy Premier George 
Vidrascu last fall; then, Minister of the Metallurgic In- 
dustry, Carol Loncear, was dismissed, and several minis- 
tries merged in accordance with the Soviet post-Beria 
pattern. Although it is difficult to discern a trend in the 
selection of the new leadership, it is clear that the Com- 
munists have attempted to realign the power structure. 

In his speech to the plenary session Gheorghiu-Dej also 
announced that the Party Congress, originally scheduled for 
last March, had been postponed to October 30, 1954, so 
that “Party organizations can concentrate all their efforts 
on achieving the objectives set by the Party and govern- 


* See November 1953 issue, p. 10, December 1953 issue, p. 45, 
January issue, p. 51 and March 1954 issue, pp. 48-49. 
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ment in developing the economy and raising the living 
standard of those who toil.” Gheorghiu-Dej emphasized 
that to ensure fulfillment of the economic plan, Party work 
must be improved: the Party must strengthen internal 
discipline, install collective leadership, develop criticism 
and self-criticism and strengthen its ties with the masses. 
In discussing Party shortcomings, the Premier remarked: * 


“In the organizational life and propaganda activities 
of many Party organizations, formalistic and bureau- 
cratic work methods have still not been uprooted . . . 
and the excessive number of meetings of all kinds still 
have not been brought to an end. Much must be done 
so that propaganda and mass political work become 
more lively, more concrete and more closely linked with 
the vital problems of Party and State policy. . . . There 
are still serious weaknesses with regard to implementa- 
tion of Party decisiorts... . . Poor control [of the imple- 
mentation of decisions] . . . leads to a weakening of the 
prestige of Party organs and of the authority which 
Party decisions must have in the eyes of members and 
non-members.” 


The Premier declared further that it was vitally import- 
ant to strengthen Party organizations in factories, plants, 
mines and oil enterprises. “Party organizations in industry 
must concentrate all their efforts on fulfillment of the 1954 
plan ... and carry out permanent control . . . so that there 
can be no deviation whatsoever from plan provisions.” 
The Party’s progam consists in increasing production and 
labor productivity, lowering production costs, ensuring full 
use of machinery, better quality production and strict econ- 
omy in the use of finances and raw materials—‘“‘all of which 
is the only just way to raise the working people’s living 
standard.” As for agriculture, the Premier insisted that 
Party organizations must strengthen political and organiza- 
tional work for increasing production, for “constantly im- 
proving—on the basis of the working peasant’s free consent 
—the “Socialist sector” of agriculture, and for consolidating 
Party ties with the broadest masses of poor and middle 
peasants. The fight for the constant upswing of farm and 





~ #* Gheorghiu-Dej}’s speech was reported by Radio Bucharest, 
April 19. 












































Ties with the Masses: 


“All too little was done to organize around every basic 
organization a broad non-Party aktiv, which should be 
a powerful link between the Party and the masses of 
working peasantry. There should be no doubt that... 
there is such an aktiv around basic village organiza- 
tions. Deputies and non-Party agitators, youth workers. 
women delegates, collective peasants, peasants, peasants 
in partnership and working peasants with individual 
farms, leaders in agricultural production, teachers, agron- 
omists, doctors, people near the Party and honest cadres 
devoted to the Party from the State apparatus and the 
cooperatives—all these are a powerful basis of support 
for Party organizations.” 


Gheorghiu-Dej, April 19, 1954 


livestock production is not a temporary campaign but a 
permanent Party task—one of the basic elements of its 
economic policy.” 

On the basis of Gheorghiu-Dej’s report, it is clear that 
the Communists are relying on the Party to insure success 
of New Course plans. Although the regime has granted 
certain concessions in agriculture and the living standard, 
these measures have been designed primarily as incentives 
to increase production. Whether workers and peasants will 
be tempted to give greater cooperation to the regime 
remains to be seen. The peasants apparently realize that 
the Communists still intend to collectivize the land, and the 
workers still suffer from the food shortage and high labor 
norms. Further, although the Communists have altered 
their investment program, heavy industrial targets are still 
high. It is interesting to note, too, that since January 1954, 
the regime has embarked on a program of expanding trade 
with countries outside the Iron Curtain. Agreements have 
been signed with Egypt, Austria, West Germany, Turkey, 
India, Denmark, Iceland, Indonesia and Argentina. Ro- 
mania’s exports are to consist chiefly of oil products, lum- 
ber, cement, windowpanes, machinery and tractors, while 
imports are concentrated on food products and cotton. 
This will probably increase the amount of consumer goods 
on the market, but it is evident that the Communists will! 
have to produce a surplus of tractors if they are to fulfill 
their trade agreements and at the same time mechanize 
agriculture; the same applies to the production of cement, 
lumber and glass, which are necessary if the regime is to 
carry out its housing projects. 


Like all the other Soviet orbit countries, Romania 
has attempted to resolve some of its problems by promul- 
gating the New Course. So far, however, these new eco- 
nomic policies have served primarily to reveal Commu- 
nist failures and shortcomings, rather than actually rem- 
edying them. Nor does it seem likely in the foreseeable 
future that the Communists will be able to focus sufficient 
popular cooperation and managerial competence within 
their authoritarian structures to make any thoroughgoing 
reform possible. 


The Party: 


“A determined fight must be waged against violation 
of internal Party democracy. ... A courageous attitude 
of self-critcism towards mistakes must be cultivated and 
criticism from below must be stimulated... . 2 Any at- 
tempts to throttle the opinions of the working people 
and to intimidate those who criticize are categorically pro- 
hibited and must be punished by the Party. ... We must 
categorically state that we shall combat any manifesta- 
tion of the cult of the individual. . . . Whoever he is, 
whatever his responsible work, one or another person 
cannot replace the Party, cannot replace the collective 
force and wisdom of the Party. The cult of the individ- 
ual must be completely liquidated as incompatible with 
Marxist-Leninist teaching and ideology.” 


Gheorghiu-Dej, April 19, 1954 





Internal Trade 
and 
Consumer Goods 


in 
Czechoslovakia 


This is the second of a series of articles on internal 
trade and consumer goods in the Satellite coun- 
tries. If the New Course is to function these are 
crucial areas in which to watch developments. 


OWHERE in the Soviet bloc is information and data 
N concerning actual production goals, achievements, 
and shortcomings shrouded in more secrecy than in 
Czechoslovakia. The April 1951 issue of Hospodar 
(Prague) reflected the regime policy in this field, “Statis- 
tics is not a mathematical science, but a social science and 
a tool in the class struggle.” It stated that “as long as cap- 
italism existed, [the regime] must be very careful in publish- 
ing statistics.” 

A country which inherited the industrial hub of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, Czechoslovakia was, on the eve 
of the March 1948 coup, well on her way to regaining her 
pre-war position of one of Europe’s more prosperous small 
countries. She was in the very advantageous position of 
being able to supply her neighbors, both to the East and 
West, with the badly needed equipment and supplies to 
rebuild their ravaged and war-damaged industries. Be- 
cause of the Communist putsch, after 1948 Czechoslovakia 
was forced, under Soviet pressure, to orient her trade al- 
most exclusively to the East. At the same time she was 
compelled to revise the internal structure of her industry. 
Fundamentally, this revision took place because: (a) Com- 
munist policy called for emphasis on heavy industrial pro- 
duction; (b) many of her consumer goods industries de- 
pended on the free world for either a raw material base 
(shoes and textiles) or for a market (crystal, porcelain, 
jewelry, hops). 

In 1947, Czechoslovakia initiated her first post-war plan 
(1947-1948). No overall results on the fulfillment of this 
Two Year Plan were ever actually announced, because the 
plan was not fulfilled. Agricultural production and the 
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Title: Dikobraz asks too: “Doesn’t this remind you of someone 
you know?” 


Caption: How the director of a textile plant dresses himself 
up. (His percentage fulfillments he holds in front of him, but 
when he turns his back, his seams are split and the cotton holding 
his jacket together spells quality.) 


food processing industry fell well below the planned level, 
while textiles and chemical targets were reported to have 
been fulfilled by only 97.6 and 99 percent respectively 
(1949 Budget Speech). The following are the only an- 
nounced results on the 1948 level of consumer goods pro- 
duction: for the individual industrial sectors (1937 = 
100)*; glass (86.7); paper (95.6); woodworking (77.0) ; 
textiles and clothing (76.5); leather and rubber (112.1); 
printing (110.2). No results were published for the level 
of production in the food industry which, as previously 
stated, was considerably below the planned level. 

It was not until several years after the completion of the 
Two-Year Plan that the 1948 industrial production index 
was actually announced. Up to that time the regime con- 
tended that the Plan had been overfulfilled. A Czecho- 
slovak pamphlet, From Two-Year to Five-Year Plan, con- 
taining the 1949 New Year’s address of President Klement 
Gottwald, quoted him as saying: “We have completed the 
Two-Year Plan, and we can say with satisfaction that it 
has proved successful. By the end of November, fulfillment 
of the industrial target (excepting the food industry) was 
101.3 percent [over 110].” This figure is contradictory to 
the eleven month average of the actual industrial produc- 
tion indices (without the food industry) as given in the third 
quarterly issue of Prubeh Plneni Hospodarskeho Planu 
(Prague), February 1949, which was 107.1 (the Two- 
Year Plan goal [with the food industry] was 110). It also 
indicated that the food industry index for that same period 


1 Source: Czechoslovakia on the Road to Socialism, Orbis 
(Prague), May 1949. (Presented by the editorial team of Rude 
Pravo to the 9th Congress of the CPCS.) 





Development of Industrial Production’ 


Total Production Producer Goods Consumer Goods 


Per'Capita 
Index? Index Output 
(1937 = 100) (1948 = 100) (1937 = 100) Value 


Index 
(1948= 100) Value 


&% of 
Total 


&% of 


Total 


Index 
(1948= 100) Value 


1948 (Two Year 

Plan Goal) 3110.0 — 
1948 4108.7 4100.0 
1949 4126.0 4115.9 
1950 4145.6 4133.9 
19516 4167.3 4153.9 
1952 (Plan) ® 4202.8 4186.5 
1952 4198.9 7182.1 


3288.0 84.6 
284.6 100.0 
329.9 
381.2 
438.0 
530.9 
518.3 


124.2 
100.0 


1953 (Original Five 
Year Plan) 
1953 (Revised Five 

Year Plan) & 215.2 
1953 5219.0 


173.4 3157.0 3180.0 
198.0 


5202.0 


3454.0 


166.0 228.3 50.3 150.0 225.8 


9216.4 
218.5 


354.7 62.9 173.0 
358.1 562.3 179.5 


208.8 3 
216.7 53 


a 
7 


1 Sources: The First Czechoslovak Economic Five-Year Plan (Prague), July 1949; Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin (Prague), Dec. 
i, 1951, Jan. 15, 1952, May 1, 1952, Feb. 15, 1953; Planned Economy in Czechoslovakia by Drs. Josef Goldmann and Josef Flek (Prague), 
Sept. 1949; For a Lasting Peace, (Bucharest), April 23, 1954, article by Chairman of the State Planning Commission Pucik. All figures 
are rounded off to the nearest tenth and are not forced to add. Values are at constant 1948 prices. 

2 The 1937 production index, using 1929 (the best pre-war year) as a base of 100, was equal to 96.3, as stated both in the Planned 
Economy in Czechoslovakia and in An Economic Review of the Year 1937 in Czechoslovakia, (Prague), 1938. 

3 Figures from The Czechoslovak Economic Five-Year Plan. All indices for the Original Five-Year Plan are based on 1948 planned, 


rather than actual, production. ; 
4 Figures from the Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin. 


5 Figures from the Five-Year Plan results (Radio Prague, April 14, 1954). 
6 Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin of Jan. 15, 1952 gave the share of heavy industry in gross industrial output as 49 percent during 


1951 as against 55 percent planned for 1952. 


7 An adjusted figure. The Feb. 1, 1953 Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin gave the percent of increase in production over 1951 as 18.3 
percent, while they gave the 1952 production index (1948=100) as 183. 


8 Figures taken or computed from the revised Five-Year Plan goals as given in the Government Five-Year Plan Act of April 10, 


1951, and in Rude Pravo Feb. 27, 1951. 


® The revised plan gave the projected 1953 production index for heavy industry as 233. However, in this case it is felt that the 


terms producer goods and heavy industry are not interchangeable. 


was equal to only 66.8, while the index for total industrial 
production (including the food industry) was 101.5. The 
fourth quarterly issue of this publication was never re- 
leased, as it would have had to reveal that the 1948 level 
of industrial production was considerably below the planned 
level of 110 and, even after removing the production index 
for the food industry, which was pitifully low, the goal was 
not achieved.* 


|. Consumer Goods 


Consumer goods production and internal trade were 
among the principal sectors of the economy that the New 
Course was designed to revitalize. Regime policy on this 


1 The first actual announcement of the 1948 production index 
appeared in the December 1, 1951 Czechoslovak Economic Bulle- 
tin, which gave it as 108.7. Despite all regime assertions that the 
1948 plan was overfulfilled, this conclusively proved that the 1948 
planned level was not reached. Moreover, even this index failed to 
incorporate the food industry index, and if it were incorporated in 
the overall results, the 1948 production level would be approxi- 
mately 101.5, the same as the industrial index based on the first 
eleven months of the year as given in Prubeh Plneni Hospodars- 
keho Planu. Nevertheless, as the regime announced 108.7 as the 
official 1948 production index, we are using this figure in our sur- 
vey of Czechoslovak industrial production (see chart above). 


subject was contained in recent speeches by Premier Siroky 
(Radio Prague: January 28, March 16, March 30), Chair- 
man of the State Planning Commission Pucik (Radio 
Prague: January 22, April 14), Minister of Internal Trade 
Krajcir (Radio Prague: January 28), and in the original 
government decree “to raise the standard of living” (Radio 
Prague: September 16, 1953). 

In his report on the fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan, 
Pucik presented several interesting figures on Czechoslovak 
industrial progress.1_ The table above compares these re- 
sults with actual production during recent years and with 
the Five-Year Plan goals. 

The 1953 plan goals went through several revisions. 
The following table traces the planned 1953 indices for 
overall industrial production, as well as for producer and 
consumer goods and indicates how substantially heavy in- 
dustrial production goals were expanded, while those for 
consumer goods production were only revised upwards 
slightly. The second table below specifically traces the 
planned goals for consumer goods production, for those in- 
dustries under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Food In- 


1It must be borne in mind that all Communist indices include 
rejects and second and third-grade merchandise, as well as first- 
quality equipment. 





dustry and the Ministry of Light Industry. Food produc- 
tion exceeded its goal (the 1948 level was approximately 
66.8 percent of pre-war), while light industrial production 
fell below the planned level. In all probability, handicraft 
production made substantial gains in order to raise overall 
consumer goods production to 79.5 percent over the 1948 
level. 


Five-Year Plan Goals’ 


Total 
Preduction 


Original Plan 2 157 166 150 
First Revision 5 aie 170 150 
Second Revision .... 198 233 173 


Consumer 
Goods 


Producer 
Goods 


Five-Year Plan Goals 


Food Industry —_ Light Industry 


179.0 oo 

161.7 149.1 
173.0 173.0 
186.6 143.0 


Original Plan? 
First Revision 
Second Revision 
1953 Production 


An analysis of industrial production® during recent years 
indicates that consumer goods production has been greatly 
deemphasized throughout in favor of producer goods. For 
example, The Czechoslovak Economic Five-Year Plan 
stated in 1948: 


“The planned rise in living standards could not be 
achieved without [the] expansion and transformation of 
the economy, nor could living standards even be main- 
tained at the present level. The traditional Czechoslo- 
vak export commodities, textiles, ceramics and glass can 
no longer be sold abroad in sufficient quantity to defray 
the import of essential raw materials and food required 
for the expansion of production and the maintenance of 
living standards of the population. Only a transfor- 
mation of the Czechoslovak economy on the lines stated, 
will enable us to export the products for which there is 
a stable market (particularly in the ‘countries with 
planned economies) and thus make sure of the required 
volume of essential imports.” 


The above statement is a far cry from Minister of For- 
eign Trade Dvorak’s public pronouncement last September, 
decrying the fact that Czechoslovakia’s traditional export 


1Sources: The Czechoslovak Economic Five-Year Plan; The 
Government Five-Year Plan Act of April 10, 1951; Rude Pravo, 
Feb. 27, 1951. In each case production for 1948—100. 


2 The original plan indexes were computed on the anticipated 
1948 production, while the revised goals were computed on actual 
1948 production, which was slightly under the planned goal. 


3 In industrial production a distinction is drawn between heavy 
and light industries. Heavy industry includes all branches which 
manufacture producer goods. They are: foundries, metals, coals, 
some branches of chemicals and minerals, and the production of 
electrical energy for industry. The term producer goods is applied 
to all goods which serve the needs of industrial or agricultural 
production, as, for example, machines, tools, energy, raw materials, 
etc. Light industry consists of all branches which produce con- 
sumer goods articles or articles for everyday use. In this category 
belong food processing, textiles, leather, wood, some branches of 
mineral and chemical manufacture (salt, soap, etc.), paper, and 
printing. (Maria Czekanska, Polish Geography [Warsaw], 1951). 


industries, such as the Bata shoe plant, had to operate at 
part capacity owing to scarcity of raw materials. Recently, 
other Czechoslovak announcements have called for im- 
proved and increased production in the glass and ceramics 
industries and in the breweries, all traditional export in- 
dustries. 

The situation may be summed up as follows: although 
industrial production has substantially increased over the 
pre-war period, agriculture is considerably below the pre- 
war level. And despite the fact that the population has 
shown a 12.3 percent decrease over the pre-war period, 
resulting food and consumer goods production and raw 
material imports (for light industrial production) are in- 
adequate to supply both the home and the export markets. 
At the root of the whole problem are two factors: too great 
a percentage of the national product has been devoted to 
investment in heavy industry (according to New Course 
pronouncements some scaling down will take place) ; and 
the bulk of the country’s foreign trade has been channeled 
in the direction of the USSR and the other satellitest with 
the result that Czechoslovakia must pay exceedingly high 
prices for the majority of her import items, while receiv- 
ing substantially lower prices for her principal exports. In 
other words, terms of trade which were definitely in her 
favor as an industrial producer are now reversed through 
Komekon price manipulations. 


Five Year Plan Results 


In the Five-Year Plan Report, absolute production fig- 
ures for particular consumer goods products were either 
not presented, or were given in non-comparable units. 
For example, 1953 production results for cotton, linen, and 
silk textiles were given (in millions of meters) as: 347, 48, 
and 44 respectively. This was purported to be a 24 per- 
cent increase in cotton cloth production, 38 percent in 
linen cloth, and 67 percent in silk cloth over 1948. Previ- 
ously, figures for the volume of production and the 1953 
goals for the textile industry were presented in metric tons 
only. The 1953 target called for the following increases in 
the value of production over 1948 (percent of increase in 
parentheses): cotton fabrics (71) ; linen fabrics (49) ; silk 
fabrics (195). 

The Plan report also presented production results at- 
tained in selected industrial sectors. The following chart 
compares these results with the 1953 planned goal and 
actual production during 1937.’ 


Plan 
1953 
(1948—=100) 
woodworking ... 141 110 
152 
121 


Production 
1953 


Production 


Industry 1953 


(1937=100) 


1 Relaxation in this field is also contemplated. A reliable confi- 
dential report in December 1953 reported that Czechoslovak ex- 
ports to satellite countries are to be reduced 10 percent, while those 


to the West are to be increased similarly. 


2 Sources: Czechoslovakia on the Road to Socialism (Prague), 
May 1949; Radio Prague, April 14, 1954; The Czechoslovak Eco- 


nomic Five-Year Plan (Prague), July 1949. 
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Despite substantial industrial achievements during the 
five-Year Plan period, production in the woodworking and 
glass industries is still below the 1937 pre-war level. Other 
results presented (1948100) were: consumer textile in- 
dustry (139); ready-made clothes (200); leather industry 
(119); porcelain and ceramics (128). None of the afore- 
ventioned industrial sectors, however, are comparable to 

sults issued during previous years. For example, the 

ather industry was always grouped together with the rub- 
ser industry. The 1953 planned index (1948=100) for 
1is entire sector was 143. In all probability, the joint pro- 
ction results for the leather and rubber industry were 
msiderably below the announced index of 119 for leather 
aione. This appears to be evident from the fact that no 
esults were published on rubber industry production, and 
1at imports of raw rubber have necessarily been curtailed 
uring recent years because of severe dollar shortages as 
ell as East-West trade restrictions and western strategic 
mtrols. Results for the textile and the clothing industry 
are also non-comparable with previous years, because for- 
merly these industries were grouped together. The original 
Five-Year Plan goal called for a 1953 production index 
(1948100) for the entire industry of 168. Likewise, 
porcelain and ceramics were previously grouped together 
in one sector with building materials. The 1953 planned 
index for this sector (1948100) was originally projected 
as 159. 

It was announced in the Five-Year Plan results that 
“production in the Socialist foodstuffs industry increased 
83 percent in 1953 in comparison with 1948.” It is inter- 
esting to note that the word Socialist appeared in the 
Czechoslovak newspaper and Radio Prague reports on the 
plan fulfillment, but was omitted from the For A Lasting 
Peace version. This increase is not as meaningful as we 
might be led to believe because: (a) not all the foodstuff 
industry in 1948 fell within the “Socialist sector.” Since 
that time it has been completely nationalized. Therefore, 
the facilities added through nationalization could account 
for a considerable portion of the reported production in- 
crease; (b) foodstuffs production during 1948 was partic- 
ularly poor, owing to the disastrous 1947 harvest, and to 
the disruption of the industry due to nationalization. As 
previously stated, the 1948 production index for the food- 
stuffs industry, projected on a basis of the first 11 months 
(1937100), was only equal to 66.8. 

The following are the only new facilities of the foodstuffs 
industry’ reported to have been established during the Five- 
Year Plan period: (a) ten large deep-freezing plants; (b) 
46 production processing refrigeration units (apparently 
refrigeration units installed in food industry plants where 
refrigeration was found necessary) ; (c) 30 dairies with five 
dried-milk processing branches; (d) seven large bakeries; 
(ec) one sugar refinery. 

No actual production figures were given for industrial 
consumer goods production. However, figures were pre- 
sented on a number of selected goods sold internally dur- 
ing the Five-Year Plan period (1949-1953). These figures 
are compared below with actual production figures for 
1947 and 1948 and with the Five-Year Plan goal for 1953. 
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Also included is the number of items planned over 1948 
for internal consumption during 1953. The number of 
sewing machines and motorcycles purchased internally dur- 
ing the past five years is particularly small compared to 
the planned increase in internal consumption for 1955. 


Production of Industrial Consumer Goods’ 


Plan 1953 
In- 
creased 
Con- Internal 
sumption Sales 
Over 1949- 
1948 1953 


Five-Year 
Plan 
Goal 
1953 


Plan 

1947 1948 
Sewing 

Machines 
Bicycles 

Radio Sets . 

Motorcycles 


76.4 
186.0 
162.8 

39.6 


100.0 
170.0 
150.0 

50.0 


104.1 
231.5 
267.7 


68.0 


155.0 
330.0 
300.0 

75.0 


50.0 
20.0 
50.0 
50.0 


144.0 
748.0 
946.0 
138.0 


ll. Quantity, Quality and Variety 


The Czechoslovak Communist press has been full of re- 
ports on the poor quality, lack of variety, and the scarcity 
of many consumer products. The lead article of the Octo- 
ber 17 Rude Pravo (Prague) advocated a new drive for 
improving consumer goods quality. It charged that “the 
people have become more selective and particular—they 
demand high quality products, having a more refined taste 
corresponding to their higher standards of living.” The 
article revealed that shortages exist in certain commodities 
such as: kitchen utensils, razor blades, brushes, soap flakes, 
etc. It blamed underproduction for these shortages, citing 
that “many factories are lagging behind plan in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods, such as the Kovosmalt factory 
at Bratislava with 45 percent plan fulfillment, a factory at 
Jecicko with 64 percent, and the Kovoa works at Lysa with 
71 percent.” The article stated that “some factories are 
unable to cope with the production plan because of raw 
material shortages.” For example, “foundries have failed 
to supply the required quantities of raw material for the 
manufacture of cans, pickaxes, shovels, etc.” 

The article also charged that “shoddy goods must no 
longer reach the market.” It cited the Kovosmalt fac- 
tory at Trnava for having 71 electric ovens returned, dur- 
ing a period of one month, as unusable. It declared that 
“the production of such and similar substandard articles 


1The original Five-Year Plan target called for the establish- 
ment of thirty-five dairies and nine cheese-processing plants. It 
also provided for the erection of four fruit juice plants, three 
bakeries, six deep-freezing plants, several meat-processing plants, 
and 17 slaughter houses. It is not known how the facilities estab- 
lished during the Plan period compare to the facilities originally 
envisaged under the Plan program. The revised plan called for 
increasing the output of sugar refineries an additional 23 percent 
over the original plan, or 88 percent higher than 1948. In addi- 
tion, it called for raising the production of butter and milk (for 
consumer purposes) an additional seven percent. 


2 Zivnostenska Banka (Prague), April 1949; The Czechoslovak 
Economic Five-Year Plan (Prague), 1949; For a Lasting Peace 
(Bucharest), April 23, 1954. Statistics presented in thousands of 
units. 
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“I can’t take it any more. That’s the 100th woman wearing the same dress as mine.” 


must be considered as a violation of State discipline.” 

In a speech before the National Conference of Retail 
Trade Employees (Radio Prague, Jan. 27), Premier Siroky 
himself scored the production of industrial consumer goods: 


“It must be stated that past shortcomings were due to 
insufficient productive capacity, as well as to lack of care 
for quality and variety of goods. Though certain impor- 
tant successes have already been achieved, particularly in 
the food industry, we still cannot be satjsfied with the 
work of the consumer goods industry. This applies, 
for instance, to the engineering industry, which has not 
devoted sufficient attention to the production of house- 
hold goods or small agricultural tools. One of the rea- 
sons for this state of affairs is the fact that some of the 
workers in industry have not yet rid themselves of a 
wrong attitude toward the production of consumer 
goods, failing to realize that improved living standards 
create a higher demand for high quality goods.” 


In a subsequent speech, on March 29, before the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CzCP (Radio Prague, March 30), 
Siroky echoed his earlier pronouncements: 


“We cannot accept the present rate of progress in the 
development of consumer industries, in improving qual- 
ity, and in the introduction of new products and packag- 
ing. Industrial production has created conditions under 
which all demands of the consumer can be met. 

“... there are shortcomings particularly in the produc- 
tion of electrotechnical and rubber goods [an apparent 
failure in the production of the rubber goods industry 
was indicated in the Five-Year Plan report’s omission of 
the results achieved by this sector]. The Ministry of 


QUALITY 


“Hooray—this switch finally works!” 
Sturshel (Sofia), April 16, 1954 


Engineering does not devote sufficient attention to the 
introduction of new products and to the quality of man- 
ufactured goods.” 


Siroky demanded that the food industry improve the 
supply of meat, insure a wider variety of goods, and im- 
prove the quality of bread, bakery products, meat and fish 
products, canned goods, and cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts. He declared that one of the principal ways of im- 
proving consumer goods production was to make full use 
of proposals by the workers themselves. He further ad- 
mitted that “the present system of unhealthy centralization 
in planning and production leads to an undermining of this 
initiative.” In concluding his speech, Siroky called for 
amending the 1954 plan to insure a sufficient quantity of 
consumer goods for 1955. 


Ill. Programming 


On September 16, 1953, the Prague Radio announced 
the passing of a new economic decree “designed to raise 
the standard of living of the workers on the basis of a well- 
balanced development of the Czechoslovak national econ- 
omy.” This decree, the vehicle with which the regime 
chose to usher in its New Course program, called for: 
“speeding up the growth of the raw material and tech- 
nical bases of heavy industry, raising the output of the 
food and light industries, and doing everything possible to 
expand agricultural production.” The decree was de- 
signed as sort of a stop-gap measure “to raise the material 
and cultural standards enjoyed by the working people even 





in 


before the end of 1953 and to secure the proper drafting 
of the State Economic Plan for 1954.” 


Among the principal directives of the decree, the follow- 
ing measures were specifically aimed at expanding con- 
sumer goods production and improving the network of in- 
ternal trade: 

|) The Ministry of Internal Trade was directed to in- 
crease its investments to a total of 111 million koruny for 
carrving out autumn repairs to shops and to enable the 
Ministry to reconstruct and enlarge existing shops with a 
view to converting them to the “Gastronom” type, and 
also to finance preparations for the construction of new 
Cepartment stores in 1954. 

The decree called for: an increase in retail trade turn- 
over in comparison with 1953; a reduction in consumer 
prices; and a further improvement in supplying the people 
by varying and extending assortment, by selling in the 
evenings, on Sundays and holidays, by establishing large 
department stores and shopping centers and providing 
them with better goods, and by an all-around care for the 
consumer. 


2) In the sphere of food and consumer goods supply, the 
decree called for: (a) an improvement in distribution of 
consumer goods by the State and cooperative trade—in 
case of need, stocks of consumer goods must be transferred 
from one region to another; (b) increased supplies of con- 
sumer goods and food in the countryside to obviate the 
necessity of country people shopping in towns. More spe- 
cifically, the decree stated that “‘a system of deliveries of 
manufactured goods must be instituted in the countryside”, 

c) organizing the local purchasing of surplus agricultural 
products—such as eggs and poultry—by the cooperative 
retail shops; (d) supplying the market in 1953 with all 
kinds of consumer goods in short supply; (e) speeding up 
production of more kinds of food, improving quality with 
particular emphasis on confectionery, bakery, and meat 
products; (f) producing more varieties of manufactured 
products, and increasing output and improving quality of 
manufactured consumer goods which are in great demand, 
such as: metal products, household articles, small washers, 
refrigerators, children’s bicycles (particular emphasis was 
laid on improving the quality of soap and cosmetics) ; (g) 
introducing the sale of fractions of kilos of butter, sugar, 
wrapped lard, etc., and also of smaller pieces of bread 
(previously these items were only available in the larger 
quantities) ; (h) organizing large-scale market research, to 
ascertain the demands of the population and to respond 
smoothly to their demands, by changing the kinds of goods 
produced, through the close cooperation of the trade organ- 
izations with the manufacturing enterprises. The program 
also emphasized that industry was to prevent the produc- 
tion of poor quality goods, or of unnecessary products which 
are difficult to sell; (i) improving the milk distribution 
system for the larger towns, industrial areas, and in the 
mining region of Most, by establishing (dairy) farms in 
the vicinity. 


Title: In many village stores, there is a shortage of necessities. 
Caption: “... Buckets? Sure, we have. But they are a little small. 
” 


Bye Sturshel (Sofia), April 2, 1954 


(3) The directives also called for light industry: to ex- 
ceed production plans by making greater economies in raw 
materials; to extend the production of consumer goods 
from domestic raw material sources and from by-products 
of the larger industrial plants; to import raw materials for 
textile production; to devote greater care to the increase 
of paper and cellulose production; to concentrate on a 
further, substantial increase in the quality of goods, etc. 

The aforementioned program was vaguely worded, with 
few concrete measures to improve existing conditions. Rec- 
ommendations and directives were being made but their 
implementation seemed to be at the mercy of the factory 
managements, the retail clerks, individual workers, etc., 
in short in the lower and middle management echelons. 

On January 20, Radio Prague announced that the Na- 
tional Assembly had adopted a law on that day “aimed at 
raising the living standard 15 percent this year.” Two days 
later Pucik disclosed the actual content of the decree in 
a speech before the Assembly (Radio Prague, January 22). 
This measure called for “improving living standards . . . 
increasing consumer goods output, extending the variety 
and quality of consumer goods, increasing the number of 
shops in villages, etc.” The following specific measures 
were outlined in addition: 


(a) the chemical industry was instructed to improve the 
quality of the dyes produced for the textile industry so 
that the latter might be able to manufacture fabrics with 
fast colors, in designs favored by the country’s women; 
(b) increase in agricultural output was marked as the 
decisive factor for further development of food and light 
industries and, in particular, increased supplies of wool 
and flax were called for; (c) subject to increased agricul- 





tural production, the income of agricultural workers will 
be raised 18 percent—supplies of industrial goods to the 
village population is to be improved (No doubt this aug- 
mented income will be ependent on whether or not agri- 
cultural workers increase their output and thus their sales 
to the State.) ; (d) the retail trade turnover in the coopera- 
tive sector in 1954 is to be increased by about 30 percent,’ 
chiefly by augmented sales of industrial products. 


IV. Internal Tracie 


Czechoslovak retail trade is almost entirely “Socialized.” 
The following chart traces the extent of its “Socialization” 
during recent years: 


Share of Socialist Trade in the Total Retail Field? 
1946 1948 


16.8% 31.3% 


1954 


99.7% 


Division of the State retail shops and Consumer Coops 
was organized along demographic lines, with urban areas 
primarily served by State shops, and rural areas serviced 
by consumer coops. The dividing line is not sharp, and 
here and there the two types overlap. 

The State retail distribution network was created under 
a Government Act of Tecember 23, 1952, which became 
effective on January 1, 1953. Under this act, the State is 
the owner of all the property, fixtures, and merchandise 
of the State shops. The shops are under the direct super- 
vision of the Ministry of Internal Trade. For adminis- 
trative purposes, however, the shops are independent legal 
entities. The position of the shop administrator is similar 
to a trusteeship. The Act stipulated that “activity of all 
these State enterprises is governed by an approved com- 
mercial and financial plan . . . which follows the State 
[economic] plan and the State budget. S 

The Consumer Coops are organized on the usual co- 
operative pattern, with basic membership, election of 
officers, etc. This entire sector falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Central Coop Council. Although not directly under 
State administration, these Coops are indirectly controlled 
by the State plan, through dependence on State production, 
assortment, uniform prices, etc. Generally speaking, both 
the State shops and the Consumer Coops are inelastic 
bureaucratic administrative units, whose primary function 
is to sell goods which the regime plan assign them. Over- 
emphasis on plan fulfillment, with more or less complete 
lack of interest in the needs of the consumer, has not re- 
sulted in an efficiently functioning organization. Com- 
menting on the role played by “Socialist trade,” Premier 


1 This figure was later modified by Krajcir (Radio Prague, Janu- 
ary 28), when he stated that cooperative trade would be increased 
by 29.1 percent. 


2Source: Rude Pravo, January 28, March 10, 1954. Includes 
both State shops and coops. The January 28 Rude Pravo gave the 
percentage falling within the “Socialized sector” at the end of 1953 
as 99.4 percent. The extent of private trade in the overall retail 
goods turnover is presently insignificant. 


Siroky, in his January 27 address before the National Con- 
ference of Retail Trade Employees, declared: 


“The working of retail trade is often the yardstick by 
which the workers gauge our successes in the building of 
Socialism. Socialist trade can fulfill its important social 
function only by organizing smooth and effective distri- 
bution of industrial goods and agricultural produce and 
by informing producers truthfully of the requirements of 
consumers. 

“We must put an end to such incorrect theories as 
those stating that our trade depends on what it is given 
to sell. Only irresponsible workers try to make their job 
easy by such theories. On the contrary, Socialist trade is 
entitled—in fact, duty bound—to demand supplies and 
the production of goods of such quality and variety as 
are required by the people. On the other hand, it is also 
the duty of trade to influence consumers, to propagate, 
by tasteful Socialist advertising, high quality goods and 
nutritious food, and to lead workers to the purchase of 
those goods which our economy can supply in sufficient 
quantities.” 


It is particularly significant that during his speech, 
Siroky emphasized the functions of advertising and market 
research. As in all Communist countries, Czechoslovakia 
controls consumption through the price mechanism. How- 
ever, recently consumption of certain consumer goods, 
sub-standard cotton textiles in particular, has not been 
keeping pace with production. At the same time, consumer 
purchases were being directed toward scarce food items, 
such as: meat, fats, eggs, milk, etc. The regime was thus 
faced with the dilemma of mounting inventories for cer- 
tain consumer goods, plus extensive consumer purchasing 
power pointed in the wrong direction. In the face of their 
New Course program, the regime could not, in order to 
control consumption, raise the prices of those items in 
short supply. Their only alternative therefore was to re- 
duce prices of those items which were meeting consumer 
resistance, while at the same time promoting their sale 
through advertising. Through this move the regime hoped 
to reduce inventories of those goods unsuitable for export, 


Caption: “Well, you see, now stove pipes are available in any 
quantity—and I couldn’t resist.” 





while at the same time absorbing the excess purchasing 
power. 


"Socialist Merchandising" 


The regime hopes to forestall any future recurrence of 

similar nature by conducting market research as to con- 
sumer needs and desires. This may be interpreted as a 
new trend in the field of “Socialist merchandising,” as a 
turning toward methods of the free enterprise system of a 
capitalist economy. Siroky declared in his speech: 


“Our slogan today must be: ‘Valuable money must buy 
valuable goods.’ Every worker is fully entitled to obtain 
high quality goods for his money, no matter whether he 
is buying a refrigerator or a small toy. In order to 
achieve this, workers of our Socialist trade must substan- 
tially improve market research. . . . On the strength of 
a thorough knowledge of demand and of study of the 
economic situation in various regions, districts and 
towns, a much better and more careful distribution of 
goods must be arranged.” 


A March 23 Radio Prague broadcast elucidated fur- 


ther on this New Course Socialist merchandising and 
distribution: 


“It is important to avoid the error of thinking that 
‘capitalist competition’ helps make goods better and cheap- 
er. On the contrary, competition in capitalist countries, 
in fact, often ends in monopoly and, in any case, entails 
enormous expenditure on advertising for which the con- 
sumer has to foot the bill. Some of this advertising is 
nothing short of fraudulent. . . . To make goods offered 
to the public cheaper, the Socialist economy employs 
two methods: planning, based on a careful study of con- 
sumer requirements, and Socialist competition. . .. Under 
Socialism, we too shall need to advertise and we shall 
have to resort to advertising even more as we have more 
goods to sell. Socialist advertising, however, is not de- 
signed to bamboozle the public, but to supply the con- 


sumer with the requisite information on the types and 
uses of the commodity available. . . .” 


Both in his January 27 speech, and in his March 29 
speech before the Central Committee, Siroky cited the 
various shortcomings in the realm of internal trade. In 
addition to inadequate market research, he revealed that 
“some of the shortcomings in the supply of goods are 
caused by the clumsy methods of transportation and dis- 
tribution in the various regions.” He also said that “the 
organization of retail shops must be improved so that 
speedy and good service is assured.” 

It must be borne in mind that distribution is one of the 
major problems facing the Socialist trade network and its 
unwieldy bureaucratic organization. For example, a letter 
written by a housewife which appeared in the March 4 
Svet Prace stated: 

“It’s hard to believe, but here in Vyssi Brod [a town 
in South Bohemia] it has been impossible to purchase— 
for at least six months now—warm socks for children, 
gloves for workers, winter lingerie, warm underwear for 
children, or sweaters for men and women. Thus, to pur- 
chase a pair of socks, one has to make a trip to Bude- 


jovice [almost 30 miles away]. Those who cannot afford 
these unwanted trips, have to wait... .” 


The slogan on the wall reads: “Please use the complaints register.” 
Caption: “Did you ask for the complaints register?” 
Urzica (Bucharest), January 26, 1954 


A subsequent report which appeared in the March 11 
edition of this same paper exclaimed that “waiting in lines 
[for shopping] is robbing us of the little free time we have 
left.’ The article expressed hope that the regime New 
Course program would eventually become more effective. 

In his January 27 speech Siroky also called for “raising 
the standard of all employees of Socialist trade so that 
they are able to fulfill all the tasks which Socialist devel- 
opment imposes upon them.” He said that “the new 
worker in the retail trade must be highly qualified, con- 
scientious, attentive and friendly.” Obviously, these quali- 
ties were not until now inherent in the “Socialist” retail 
worker. 

“Socialist trade” is now also to be organized along more 
economical lines. Siroky declared in his January 27 speech 
that “it is also the duty of Socialist trade to see to it that 
overheads are constantly lowered . . . losses due to bad 
or too-lengthy storage of goods must be avoided, particu- 
larly in the food trade.” It continued by saying that “large 
economies can be achieved by improved transport of 


goods.” 





The following day Minister of Internal Trade Krajcir 
further outlined the new internal trade program, declaring 
that the aims of the new program were: 

“. . . to fulfill the plan for increased turnover and to 
fulfill the economic and financial plans through a basic 
change in the style of work. The new organization is 
based on the application of the Khoerazchot Soviet busi- 
ness accounting system [a method of cost-accounting] on 
the widest possible basis, better relations with the con- 
sumer than hitherto, a constant improvement of the net- 
work of shops which in turn requires the extension of 
turnover, improvement of goods offered for sale, exten- 
sion of the services of the communal restaurants, and the 
organization of agricultural markets on a wider basis.” 


Krajcir stated that the 1954 State Plan envisages a 10.9 
percent increase in retail trade turnover. The retail turn- 
over of cooperative trade is to be increased by 29.1 per- 
cent, while that for communal restaurants and canteens 
is scheduled to increase 11.4 percent. As information on 
planned or actual increases in retail trade turnover has 
not been published during recent years, it is difficult to 
compare these planned increases with those of former 
years. Not even the original Five-Year Plan law gave the 
figure on the envisaged retail trade turnover for 1953. 
The only figure available is for the 1952 plan (Czecho- 
slovak Economic Bulletin [Prague], January 15, 1952), 
which gave the projected increase in retail goods turnover 
for 1952 as “approximately 10 percent larger than were 
the actual sales of consumer goods in 1951.” We do not 
know what the 1951 level of retail goods turnover was, 
nor do we know whether or not the 1952 goals were ever 
reached, but we do know that the 1954 New Course pro- 
gram which is supposed to be a revolutionary expansive 
program, calls for approximately the same increase. The 
major increase is scheduled to fall within the cooperative 
sector of trade—in the villages and in the countryside— 
where conditions are particularly poor. The “expansive” 
retail goods turnover planned for the State shops is not 
stated, although the worker is scheduled to benefit under 
the program through expanded turnover in the communal 
restaurants and canteens. 


V. Patterns and Conclusions 


Agricultural production and the food industry seem to 
be the weakest links in the Czechoslovak economy. De- 
pendence on Soviet bloc farm imports to supplement its 
own limited farm production has forced Czechoslovakia to 
curtail a considerable part of other consumer goods and 
raw material imports. Whatever surplus credits accrue to 
her from her tremendous industrial goods shipments to 
other Soviet bloc countries are generally absorbed by these 
farm imports. Although overall industrial production has 
shown a considerable increase in recent years, consumer 
goods industry has been sacrificed to the development of 
heavy industrial production. Nonetheless, equipment avail- 
able for internal use is still inadequate and not even enough 
agricultural equipment has been allotted internally to spur 
farm production. 

Despite population decreases and a reported overall in- 
crease in consumer goods industries, the supply of con- 
sumer goods available for internal consumption is still 
greatly inadequate. Some consumer goods are available, 
but their purchase is controlled by excessively high prices. 
Successive price reductions and currency reforms have 
tended only to lower the Czechoslovak people’s stand- 
ard of living, wiping out savings, raising prices, and 
thus limiting consumption. This lowering of the real in- 
come is apparently part of the coordinated KOMEKON 
plan to level the standard of living throughout the entire 
Soviet block. Czechoslovak worker resistance as reflected 
in poor productivity, indifference to quality, and ultimately 
in the eruption of the June riots, forced the Communists 
to the New Course. This new program offers some im- 
provement in the supply of consumer goods, provided that 
production increases commensurately. A slight reemphasis 
on consumer goods production has taken place but heavy 
industrial production is being maintained at the same level. 
The percentage of national income devoted to investment 
may be scaled down somewhat, with slight increases in ex- 
penditures earmarked for agricultural and consumer goods 
investments, but until the Communists can produce the 
food, shoes, clothing, and other commodities that the peo- 
ple require, their internal trade and consumer goods prob- 
lems will continue to plague them. 


The Tragic Sense 


A school teacher asked her pupils which one of them could give a definition of 


tragedy. 


A small boy got up and said, “When two streetcars collide and people are killed, 


” 


that is a tragedy. 
accident—a misfortune.” 


“No”, said the teacher, “that is not tragedy; it is an unfortunate 


Another boy got up and said, “If a ship with a valuable cargo sinks, that is a 


” ¢ 


tragedy. 


‘No, it is only a loss,” said the teacher. 


Then a third boy got up and said, “The death of Stalin is a tragedy.” 
“That is a good definition,” said the teacher. “Can you explain why this is 


tragedy?” 


“Because the death of Stalin is neither misfortune nor loss,” replied the little boy. 
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Collective 


Leadership 


“Iron discipline in the Party is inconceivable 
without unity of will, without complete and ab- 
solute unity of action on the part of all members of 
the Party.” 


Stalin, 1924 


VER SINCE the death of Stalin the so-called “principle 
of collective leadership” has become part of the op- 
erating dogma of international Communism. In the 

Soviet Union, in the Satellites, in the Communist Parties 
of Asia, as well as in the West, the cult of the all-powerful 
individual was officially interred with Stalin. Party theory 
was radically altered, official attitudes reshaped and history 
reinterpreted to take into account new power relations in 
the Kremlin. What these new power relations are is still 
obscure, although an apparent equilibrium with no leader 
capable of assuming single command is one of the chief 
components. But collective leadership is more than a de- 
scription of new power relationships, or the inability of 
some leader to seize individual control: it is now also an 
enunciated policy to be organizationally embodied. Among 
the top leadership in the Soviet Union and in the Satellites, 
a collective leadership already seems to be a matter of fact, 
although paradoxically enough, this collectivity is at the 
very core of one of history’s greatest despotisms, and 
its extent differs from country to country. With the 
peculiarly logical illogicality of the Communists, the same 
“collective leadership” does not apply to intra-Soviet-bloc 
relations—all Party roads still lead to Moscow—nor has 
there been a relaxation of the Soviet control even to the 
point of making the USSR primus inter pares. 


The Background of Democratic Centralism 


“In order to function properly and to guide the masses 
systematically,” Lenin said,* “the Party must be organized 
on the principle of centralism, having one set of rules and 
uniform Party discipline.” After the Party had gained 
power, the notion of “Party democracy” became a tactical 
camouflage and was gradually subverted by Communist 
“substitutism”: the substitution of the soviet for the people, 
the Party for the soviet, the Central Committee for the 
Party, the Politburo for the Central Committee, and finally 
the dictator for the Politburo. The phrase “democratic 
centralism” continued to be a part of official doctrine and, 


"© History of the CPSU, International Publishers, New York, 
1939, page 49. 


Title: Comrade-in-Armor. 


The armor is made up of plates inscribed: directives, circulars, 
bulletins, laws, decrees, etc. 


Szpilki (Warsaw), April 25, 1954 


as defined in the History of the CPSU,** was supposed to 
include the following: 


“1. All directing bodies of the Party, from top to bot- 
tom, shall be elected; 


2. Party bodies shall give periodical accounts of their 
activities to their respective Party organizations; 

3. There shall be strict Party discipline and the sub- 
ordination of the minority to the majority; 

4. All decisions of higher bodies shall be absolutely bind- 
ing on lower bodies and on all Party members.” 


In practice, as part of the actual facts of “substitutism,” 
only the fourth principle was really enforced: orders from 
above were filtered down to the lower levels where discus- 
sions when held assumed the form of military staff meetings 
with orders not questioned and suggestions advanced only 
as they concerned implementation. Party discipline was 
maintained because no election was ever free and because 
membership was carefully screened, purged and constantly 


** International Publishers, New York, 1939, page 198. 





reshuffled until it became the pliable tool its Party Secre- 
tary, Stalin, wished it tc be.* 


Stalin's Legacy 


After the dictator’s much-trumpeted assumption of su- 
preme leadership of the Soviet Armed Forces during World 
War II, the Stalin myth—his enthronement as “genius of 
all mankind,” “coryphaeus of science,” “beloved leader of 
all progressive mankind”—by far overshadowed, even on 
paper, the perfunctory and infrequent references to Party 
democracy. The end of the war found Stalin in unchal- 
lenged personal ascendancy at the head of a Party-State 
apparatus that grew progressively more rigid as the aging 
dictator grew more capricious, more stubborn and, in the 
Korean affair and other international forays, ever more 
reckless. Through the frank admissions of his successors 
we now know that, by his monomaniacal implementation 
of forced industrialization, Stalin brought the Soviet Em- 
pire to the brink of economic disaster. In the light of facts 
now revealed on the agricultural fiasco and in view of the 
revolts that flared up in Eastern Europe shortly after 
Stalin’s demise, it is astounding that he could have checked 
for so long the forces seething beneath his personal control. 
It is possible, of course, that some of his “associates” may 
have detected the danger in time and, in self-defense, have 
done away with him. Be that as it may, it is now clear 
that if Stalin died a natural death, his removal came at a 
very convenient time. 

Stalin’s legacy to his heirs consisted of a political situa- 
tion threatened by such diverse forces as a growing will 
on the part of the free world to defend itself against fur- 
ther encroachments, a serious interna] economic imbalance, 
a sullen mass discontent with the miserable standard of 
living so harshly imposed for so long and, perhaps most 
serious of all, a potential defection by the very people— 
the “managerial aristocracy’—whose task it would be to 
organize the struggle for survival. 


The New Leadership 


In spite of the Beria interlude and the attendant purges, 
it appears that part of the political void was filled quickly 
and relatively smoothly. That it was filled with a collective 
leadership, and not with a one-man rule, was almost in- 
evitable, since Stalin’s position in the Communist firma- 
ment was uniquely his own, the result of a long process of 
gradual deification that included the removal of all real 
or suspected rivals. His stature also partly derived from the 
slowly-evolved and carefully manipulated myth which, 
with the passage of years, became a rigid mold from which 
the dictator could never have escaped while he was alive. 
This myth bestowed upon Stalin not only omniscience and 
omnipotence, but immortality too. While he lived, no ref- 
erence was made to his possible or eventual death. In the 


*According to the official Party history, there were only 386,000 
Party members at the Twelfth Party Congress held in April 1923; 
a little over a year later and only four months after Lenin’s 
death—at the Thirteenth Congress convoked in May 1924—mem- 
bership had doubled, having been made to swell to 735,881. Stalin 
had seen to it that his will would be the will of the majority. 


practical sense of power politics, such references would 
naturally have been unwise, since they would have encour- 
aged the formation of factions jockeying for the succession; 
but in a larger sense such allusions were almost impossible, 
for it was in the very nature of Stalinism that he should 
live as a supra-human being “guiding” the people to the 
ultimate fulfillment of supra-human goals. 

Thus, the new Kremlin leaders had to move swiftly 
after his death to consolidate their power and lay the foun- 
dations for a firmer future. And this they attempted to do. 
Much of the doctrinaire approach was discarded, many 
pretenses dropped, many overambitious schemes delayed or 
abandoned, and by the summer of 1953, a pragmatic New 
Course program hurriedly set in motion. The new policy 
recognized that—economically speaking at least—a partial 
retreat was necessary, that emphasis had to be shifted to 
a rapid shoring up of a crumbling agriculture and that 
consumer goods had to be made increasingly available to 
the people; that, from a political point of view, the terror 
had to be diminished to ensure easing of internal tension 
and to promote closer regime-mass cooperation. Inter- 
nationally, the program also called for an end to the Korean 
war and an apparently more conciliatory attitude in foreign 
policy which could more effectively destroy the unity of 
the Western world, thus lessening pressures from outside. 
In short, then, the Communist leadership decreed a period 
of internal reorganization and consolidation. 

Among the various sections of Soviet society—both in the 
Soviet Union and the Satellites—the New Course was prob- 
ably most welcomed by the disenfranchised masses, the 
peasants and workers who lived in fear and poverty, in 
physical and spiritual degradation. It is this plight that 
Stalin, as master of an all-pervasive, cruelly coercive Party- 
State apparatus, was largely able to disregard. It is this 
same plight that prompted unarmed workers to face Soviet 
tanks in the streets of East Berlin last Summer and that 
provoked thousands of workers to rise in open resistance in 
Czechoslovakia. To the Communist leaders, the most omi- 
nous aspect of these uprisings was probably the solidarity 
displayed between the resisters and elements of the Party 
and army apparatus. While in Germany, Soviet soldiers 
refused to fire on workers, in Czechoslovakia members of 
the lower Party cadres actually led the revolt. 


The Managerial Interests 


The New Course, therefore, though primarily aimed at 
rectifying basic economic anomalies, also had to take into 
account the hitherto muted demands of the sprawling offi- 
cialdom. These are the people who might be said to form 
the new managerial aristocracy. They are, in the broadest 
sense, Party functionaries, high and low, Army and secret 
police officers, technicians and members of the privileged 
intelligentsia, members of the professional classes, Stak- 
hanovites and other highly-paid workers, and non-Party 
administrative personnel. They constitute the “brain” of 
the regime as opposed to the “brawn” of the oppressed 
peasants and workers. Under Stalin, their allegiance was 
insured partly through terror backed by periodic purges, 
and partly through the enjoyment of social prestige, the 





satisfaction derived from accomplishment and privilege 
and, perhaps most important, the ability to satisfy some 
of their elementary material needs. 

In some respects the demands made by this class coin- 
cided with those of the general public. They, too, no doubt, 
yearned for more and better consumer goods, particularly 
siace they were financially in a better position to secure 
them. Their economic lot, however, was not desperate; 
nore than material gains, it seems that they wanted a 
kind of political security and status and all that was in- 
volved in an end to the use of arbitrary force, a relaxation 
in Party autocracy and a more direct say in the formulation 
0! policies. The people also longed for these changes but, 
in general, were not as affected by Party “discipline” as 
were Party members or State functionaries, for whom error 
b:came synonymous with treason. 

Apparently recognizing the danger of a possible opposi- 
tion from sections of this bureaucracy and, aware that the 
New Course required a “broadening of links with the 
niasses” and a “more flexible leadership” on lower echelons, 
the Kremlin rulers revived the old concepts of “Party 
democracy” and collective leadership. The significant 
point, however, is that in contrast to past practice, the 
present use of these terms—particularly the latter one— 
is not entirely artifice. It now seems to represent an at- 
tempt to combine discipline and responsiveness to authority, 
with flexibility, initiative and the ability to act promptly 
and intelligently. 


New Orientations © 


The official word for this new orientation was given by 
Malenkov in a speech he delivered to the Supreme Soviet 
on assuming the Premiership on March 15, 1953. Theo- 
retical explanations were supplied in a Pravda article en- 
titled “The Collective Principle in Party Leadership” of 
April 16, 1953. Slepov, the author, made the following 
points : 


“The Party committees are organs of political leader- 
ship. They cannot apply methods inherent in admin- 
istrative-managerial agencies in their practical work. 
There were cases of this during the war. Wartime cir- 
cumstances caused certain particular features in the 
methods of leadership which were to some extent justi- 
fied for those conditions. But this led to serious short- 
comings. . 

“One of the fundamental principles of Party leader- 
ship is collectivity in deciding all important problems 
of Party work. ... 

“The principle of collectivity in work means, above 
all, that decisions adopted by Party committees on all 
cardinal questions are the fruits of collective discus- 
sion. No matter how experienced leaders may be, no 
matter what their knowledge and ability, they do not 
possess and they cannot replace the initiative of a whole 
collective. In any collegium, in any directing collective, 
there are people who possess diverse experience without 
relying upon which the leaders cannot correct decisions 
and exercise qualified leadership. . . . 

“Leaders cannot consider criticism of themselves a per- 
sonal affront. They must be able to accept criticism 


Title: The Hesitant 
Caption: “I will not sit in the front row next time. One does not 
know how to vote.” 


Szabad Ifjusag (Budapest), May 9, 1954 


courageously and show readiness to bend their will 

to the will of the collective. Without such courage, with- 

out the ability to overcome one’s vanity and to bend 
one’s will to the will of the collective, there can be no 
collective leadership. . . .” 

After thus defining collective leadership, Slepov turns to 
a discussion of personal responsibility which, in somewhat 
illogical fashion, he relates to the principle of collective 
leadership. His intent, however, becomes clear when in 
turn he links responsibility to the concept of Party disci- 
pline. This, in other words, is the reverse side of the new 
political medal: Party cohesion must not be impaired and 
some matters must remain the exclusive province of speci- 
fied officials, particularly on the high levels of Party organi- 
zation. “It is necessary,” Slepov states, “to know how to 
combine the collective principle with personal responsi- 
bility in carrying matters through . . . just as collectivity 
is essential in discussing basic problems, so individual re- 
sponsibility is essential . . . to prevent evasion of respon- 
sibility for implementing decisions. . . .” 

The combination of collective leadership and personal 
responsibility was introduced at the top level of Satellite 
leadership starting with Hungary in June, 1953. All other 
Iron Countries have now followed suit, with the apparent 
exception of Albania where so far dictator Hoxha has re- 
tained his position as topmost leader and where collective 
leadership is discussed only in connection with Party or- 
ganizations on the middle and lower levels. In the other 
countries, “individual responsibility” has been structurally 
effected by restricting leaders to a single topmost post of 
authority. In practice, in view of the intimate Party-State 
interrelationship the switch has meant an end of the old 
practice whereby top leaders simultaneously held the very 
highest positions in both Party and State organizations. The 
highest State officials, of course, still belong to the highest 
Party organs, but they no longer head both. Thus, in 
Hungary, Matyas Rakosi, who had been General Secretary 
of the Party as well as Prime Minister, gave up his govern- 
mental post to Imre Nagy and assumed the position of 





First Secretary of the Central Committee ; in Bulgaria, on 
the occasion of the Sixth Party Congress held in February 
of this year, Premier Vulko Chervenkov stepped down from 
his post as Party Secretary General, and the corresponding 
post of First Secretary cf the Central Committee is now 
held by Todor Zhivkov; in Poland, at the recent March 
Party Congress, Boleslaw Bierut relinquished his position 
as Premier and became First Secretary of the Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee, while Jozef Cyrankiewicz filled the top 
governmental post; finally, in Romania, the separation of 
top Party and State functions occurred at an April 19 meet- 
ing of the Central Committee, when Gheorghe Apostol be- 
came First Secretary and Gheorghiu-Dej was left with the 
Premiership only. In Czechoslovakia, the change came as 
a result of Gottwald’s death on March 14, 1953; Zapotocky 
is President, Siroky is Premier and Antonin Novotny First 
Secretary of the Central Committee. However, these shifts 
in position are not merely nominal, and as regards collec- 
tive leadership are made doubly meaningful by the fact 
- that in each case, the First Secretary is now part of a col- 
lective group: the secretariat. Although he undoubtedly 
remains the “first” of the members in terms of power, it is 
now a conclave operating rather than an individual. 


Intra-Bloc Relations 


The reasons back of these changes must be sought both 
in the nature of conditions existing in these countries and 
in the relationship between them and the Soviet Union. 
Internally, the economic disproportions, the failure of agri- 
culture and tensions within the Party were, on the whole, 
probably even more acute than in the USSR. The dis- 
locations were in many respects similar to those in the 
Soviet Union in the turbulent years of the Thirties. Though 
mass famine did not exist and purges were more restricted 
and less bloody, the majority of the people in Eastern 
Europe had formerly enjoyed a standard of living far su- 
perior to that of Czarist Russia. Among some sections of 
the people discontent therefore must have been so much 
stronger, particularly in view of the fact that a great deal 
of the misery could be attributed with*good reason to 
Soviet exploitation. As in the case of the USSR itself, this 
Empire could be driven to greater hardships only so long 
as Stalin was alive. Once the Kremlin leaders had come 
to recognize the necessity for abjuring terror—if only tem- 
porarily—-as a means for postponing the solution of press- 
ing problems, it was logical that the New Course program, 
including attempts at introducing collective leadership, 
should be enforced in the whole Soviet orbit. And if a 
partial exception to this rule applies to China, that might 
be so mainly because industrialization has not yet gone far 
enough to cause the type of imbalance prevalent in Eastern 
Europe, because a kind of collective leadership already 
existed there, and because the Soviet Union does not have 
the kind of intimate control over China that it has over 
the European Satellites. 

The New Course, then, was inaugurated in the Satellite 
countries to deal with problems that were paramount 
throughout the area and that, because of the closeness of 
Russia’s political, economic and military involvement in 
the area, had to be uniform, at least in broad outline. 


Satellite adherence to the Soviet pattern, moreover, is 
also indispensable to the preservation of the “universality” 
of Communist dogma. What was proclaimed as “Truth” 
in Moscow could not be contradicted in Budapest, Bucha- 
rest, Prague, Sofia or Warsaw. Still, though these premises 
would explain in part both the current rash of theoretical 
references to collective leadership in Satellite propaganda 
organs, and the attempted implementation of the principle 
on middle and lower levels, they do not account for the 
changes in top bracket Satellite leadership. Why is it that 
the Communists were not satisfied with a de facto collective 
leadership in the Kremlin and did not maintain the “safe 
one-man rule in the captive countries? 

One answer that suggests itself is that what was “safe” 
for Stalin was no longer so for his successors; that they 
could not afford to leave one single all-powerful individual 
at the helm of the countries they dominate. As a corollary, 
they may have wished to fashion a new structure to reflect 
the new power division within Russia. Khrushchev’s role 
as representative of the CPSU at the Polish Party Congress 
appears to substantiate this theory of structural corre- 
spondence. In the final analysis, however, the significance 
of the changes must be judged as to whether they are real; 
that is, whether the outward curtailment of position entails 
an actual and simultaneous loss of personal power. If the 
juggling of positions is indeed artificial, then the explana- 
tion that it reflects only an aping of the Russian model 
may be well taken. But there is ample evidence pointing in 
another direction. 

There is, for example, the time element involved in the 
introduction of the principle at the top. It seems signifi- 
cant that, with the exception of Czechoslovakia—where 
Gottwald’s death coincided with Stalin’s—and Hungary— 


Signs on the trees: Technical Service, Accounting Department, 
Archives, Secretariat, Personnel, Registration Office. 
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where economic disproportions and popular discontent 
were most intense—collective leadership was not applied 
to the uppermost levels for many months after the present 
campaign was started. If the changes had been spurious 
and mere mechanical adjustment, they could easily have 
been made when the New Course was launched. From 
a tactical point of view, the move would have been excel- 
lent propaganda with which to rally the people to the new 
line. From the point of view of consistency it would have 
saved the hierarchy the difficult task of attempting to in- 
culcate the principle at the lower levels while in fact deny- 
ing it at the top. 


Destruction of the Stalin Myth 


Apparently Satellite leaders did not dare make the 
changes when it would have been most natural. They 
probably felt that their apparatus was not ripe for such 
changes, and that a lot of “explaining” would have to be 
done first. This concentrated indoctrination took the form 
of a systematic, well-planned and subtly applied destruc- 
tion of the Stalinist myth. The attack was not directly lev- 
eled at Stalin himself but at what he stood for in the popu- 
lar imagination. It sought to dispel the aura of an all- 
knowing “Great Father” at the head of the Party leading 
the masses to a happy life, protecting them from all dan- 
gers, and never at a loss for the right answer to all prob- 
lems. 

In this process of popular reconditioning, the name of 
Stalin is seldom mentioned, and when it is, generally in 
connection with Marx and Lenin. The last-named is now 
being given credit for having wisely adhered to the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership—his writings and dictatorship 
notwithstanding. There is an interesting, and perhaps to 
the Westerner, subtle qualitative change in the ways in 
which reference is made to Stalin. No longer is it the 
Great Stalin “leader of all democratic mankind,” but is is 
plain Stalin, the “continuator of Lenin’s cause.” In gen- 
eral, mention of Stalin has diminished enormously quanti- 
tatively as well, and where previously his name and picture 
were everywhere, they are now rarely seen. This not only 
differentiates the New Course leadership from the Old 
Course (Stalinist) terror and privation, but attempts to 
reenlist some of the idealist fervor that had originally at- 
tached itself to Lenin in favor of the New Course program. 

The following attack on the “cult of personality” was 
printed in the Cominform journal For a Lasting Peace, for 
a People’s Democracy! of December 11, 1953: 

“The method of collective leadership is fundamentally 
opposed to the method of placing a personality above 
the collective, which stems from the idealistic concep- 
tion of the cult of the individual, from the negation or 


underestimation of the role of the Party and the popu- 
lar masses. 

“The Communist and Workers’ Parties and mass or- 
ganizations are concentrating the fire of their criticism 
against one-man leadership, against those leaders who, 
by using methods of one-man leadership, seek to replace 
the Lenin method of collective leadership. . . .” 


The same theme was repeated time and time again in 
‘very Satellite. For instance, an editorial in Rabotnichesko 
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Delo (Sofia) broadcast over Radio Sofia on February 12, 
stressed that “The successes achieved by the Party are due 
to the fact that it is constantly guided by Marxism and 
Leninism, that it correctly builds internal Party life on the 
basis of Lenin’s principles for collectivism in leadership . . . 
the principle is in accordance with . . . the nonadmissibility 
of the personality cult.” In Czechoslovakia, in a speech 
delivered, ironically enough, in commemoration of the 
memory of Stalin and Gottwald, Zapotocky went even fur- 
ther in denunciation of one-man rule. Referring to Slansky 
and his “treacherous menials,” Zapotocky stated that they 
created the impression “that the leading role can be inter- 
preted as meaning that individuals are the leading 2ad 
decisive factors in the Party, factory, district, region, and 
so forth. . . . The pernicious results of this perverted lead- 
ership have appeared in all spheres of our State, economic 
and public life. This kind of ‘Fuehrer principle’ is a com- 
plete denial of the Leninist principle of collective leader- 
ship.” (Italics added] 

It is important to notice that these attacks almost invari- 
ably contain references to a new type of relationship now 
being sought with the people. As Scinteia (Bucharest) of 
July 28, 1953 put it, “The leader must not only teach the 
masses but also learn from the masses; he must know how 
to renounce his personal vanity and subject his will to the 
will of the collective. . .. Only by so doing can a truly col- 
lective leadership be assured.” 


Initiative and the Masses 


This extract illustrates a major difficulty encountered by 
the Communist leaders in their endeavor to “arouse the 
creative initiative of the Party cadres and people’s masses.” 
The old relationship had to be replaced with a new one. 
During the months that elapsed between the first announce- 
ment of the New Course and the actual top leadership 
changes in countries like Poland, Bulgaria and Romania, 
the psychological assault on the “Fuehrer principle” was 
designed to accomplish precisely such a result. The top 
layer of Communist leadership, in other words, had been 
compelled to create the type of social climate that would 
make demotion of certain individuals inevitable. They had 
to do it because the overall change in policy required it. 
Just as in the past, forced over-industrialization, compul- 
sory collectivization and a calculated disregard for the 
people’s welfare automatically required a ‘“Fuehrer” at the 
head of a cowed but inhuman Party machinery, so the 
present situation called for a Party organism that, from the 
very top down to the lowest levels, maintained close con- 
tact with the people. Moreover, the old Stalinist goals were 
such that they could involve the Party in their very 
grandioseness, and produced a kind of internal-Party elan 
which the New Course in its limited and more expedient 
objectives could not furnish. 

The production of consumer goods, the present com- 
parative breather given to private farming, the new stress 
on individual artisan output and on consumption all auto- 
matically involved a parallel political realignment. The 
people had to be given channels of expressing some of their 
demands, and, to a limited extent, given the chance to co- 
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In a scientific institute there lived a highly-esteemed goose: 


(The bird’s feathers are marked “quotations” [from the Marxist 
And it happened that a fresh wind of criticism blew. 


canon presumably ].) 


operate actively in the formulation of policies which they 
alone could make successful. The channels of communica- 
tion had to be broadened, but they also had to be altered 
qualitatively. No longer could the stimulus (order) from 
above be made to result in a response (implementation) 
below; the channels now had to be sensitized and attuned 
to a more complex variety of popular needs, tastes and 
desires. 

These new arteries of communication could not stop at 
the lower or middle echelons; they had to penetrate to the 
very heart of the Party. It is nevertheless important to rec- 
ognize that reshuffle at the top does not spell democracy. 
The Party did not abandon its fundamental rights and 
privileges and is still in firm control of the State apparatus. 
But the changes do correspond to additional functions now 
undertaken by the elite. Its decisions, though still amount- 
ing to a law unto itself, are now less arbitrary in the sense 
that an attempt must now be made to cope more fully 
with pulses transmitted from below. Functionally speaking, 
this task could not be undertaken by one man, and hence 
the present preoccupation with the autherity of the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The shifts in the distribution of power at the top were 
clearly foreshadowed in the Cominform Journal (For A 
Lasting Peace) article entitled “Collective Way—Highest 
Principle of Leadership in Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties” of September 4, 1953. The article makes clear that 
the prestige, the glamor and wisdom, perhaps even the 
power, once the exclusive property of a single individual, 
would now be transferred to the Central Committee as a 
whole: 

“The Communist Party of the Soviet Union proceeds 
from the fact that only the collective experience, the 
collective wisdom of the Central Committee . . . ensures 
correct leadership of the Party and of the country... . 
Following the example of the CPSU . . . the Commu- 
nist Parties in the European countries of people’s de- 
mocracy are constantly perfecting the . consistent 
observance of the Leninist principle of leadership. . . . 
Their own experience teaches them that only when in 
the Party as a whole—from top to bottom—questions 
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are discussed and decided collectively and on the basis 
of broad self-criticism and criticism from below, only 
then the possibility arises of disclosing and eliminating 
mistakes and shortcomings in time. . . .” [italics added] 


In Hungary, Lajos Acs,* member of the Politburo, wrote 
on the same topic under the heading of “Questions of Col- 
lective Leadership in the Hungarian Working People’s 
Party” in an article which also appeared in For A Lasting 
Peace of September 4. Referring to the highest Party or- 
gans, he stated that “. . . with a view to insuring collective 
leadership, the meeting of the Central Committee once 
again emphasized that the Central Committee is the highest 
organ in between Congresses. . . . All important decisions 
must be discussed in detail, in the spirit of bold criticism 
and self-criticism by the Central Committee; all decisions 
must be worked out collectively and with the participation 
of all members of the Central Committee.” A precedent 
for this line has already been set by Rakosi, who on July 11, 
a few days after he had relinquished the post of Premier, 
declared: 

‘“. . . our Party, and in particular its leadership, has 
committed grave mistakes. . . . Some of these mistakes 
can be attributed to wrong methods in leadership. At 
its meeting the Central Committee worked out measures 
that will in future insure a genuine collective leadership 

. an agent of international imperialism has now been 
unmasked in the Soviet Union in the person of Beria. 

. . The lesson to draw from this is that we must be 
ceaselessly on guard and preserve vigilantly, as the apple 
of our eye, the unity, collective leadership and firm 
Marxist-Leninist ideological foundations of our Party. 


” 


In accusing Beria of having attempted to destroy collec- 
tive leadership, Rakosi was parroting similar Soviet state- 
ments. Outwardly at least, these pronouncements seem to 
duplicate similar tactics adopted by Stalin when he was 


*It is significant that the man to write on this topic is one of 
the original three, and now four, men who comprise the secretariat 
with which Rakosi shares the power in collegium. 
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eliminating his enemies. Thus, Stalin delivered a speech 
at the Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Commission of the CPSU in April 1926 on the 
subject of “Loyalty and Collective Leadership.” According 
to the 1953 Moscow edition of Problems of Leninism*, 
Stalin asserted that “Bukharin spoke here about the lack 
of collective leadership in the Central Committee of the 
Party, and asserted that the rules of collective leadership 
vere being violated by the majority of the Political Bureau 
of the Central Committee.” To which Stalin is supposed 
to have countered with the following question: “Who, ex- 
cept hypocrites, can deny that Bukharin, who is setting up 
a bloc with the Trotskyites against the Party, and who is 
betraying his Central Committee, does not want to and will 
not implement collective leadership in the Central Com- 
inittee of the Party?” Continuing in this vein, Stalin then 
cirected his attack against Rykov, who had also spoken 
ebout the lack of collective leadership. Stalin berated him 
for: 1. having shipped gold to the United States (pre- 
sumably to further trade) ; 2. having entered into negotia- 
tions with an American bank for the settlement of claims 
that had arisen as a result of the nationalization of its prop- 
erties; 3. having supplied machinery to “kulaks and middle 
peasants.” It is significant that Stalin, in posing as a de- 
fender of collective leadership, was accusing his adversaries 
of having tried to effect an easing in internal tensions and 
external pressures very similar to the present New Course 
program. 


The Authority Transfer 

The obvious difference in invoking the principle lies in 
the functional use to which it was put in the two periods. 
For Stalin, the reference was a means to consolidate his 
personal power; his distortion of the concept provided 
him with a rationale for implementing his program. That 
program, as pointed out before, could not be carried out 
by a collective leadership. For the present rulers of the 
Kremlin, the opposite is true. Just as the lack of a single 
all-powerful figure precipitated the advent of the New 
Course so, in turn, carrying out the program required that 
collectivity be maintained. More than that, since power 
relations are never altogether static, collective rule, once 
established, was bound to gather momentum, both in re- 
sponse to outside pressures and as a result of forces gen- 
erated from within the new relationship. 

Though the switches in the labels of authority (for in- 
stance, the replacement of the title of General Party Sec- 
retary by that of First Secretary of the Central Committee ) 
and the juggling of positions (the separation of top Party 
and State posts in countries where Party supremacy is 
largely an established fact and the differentiation is ever 
more academic), may not have been intended to effect 
changes in existing power relations, they appear to have 
set off a chain reaction leading to precisely such a result. 
What effect, for instance, does a change from “Comrade 
Chervenkov teaches us. . .” (Rabotnichesko Delo, January 
20, 1953) to “The Party teaches us . . .” (same paper, 
February 1, 1954) have on the Party apparatus? How does 
the Party functionary react when he notices that telegrams 
# Page 366. 








to Moscow are now signed by the Central Committee 
whereas they had previously borne Chervenkov’s signature ? 
In short, these seemingly negligible symptoms of the new 
diffusion of power are now cropping up in the whole area 
almost daily; while they affect attitudes among the general 
membership they also cannot fail to influence the inter- 
relationships of the leaders themselves. 

Basic to this analysis of the interrelationship between 
formal changes in authority and de facto changes in power 
relations, is the factor of prestige. Reduction in the leaders’ 
personal stature is the result not only of deflation of the 
personality cult and the corresponding advocacy of the 
merits of collective leadership, but also comes as a conse- 
quence of the practical day-to-dav demonstration of the 
principle in action. No matter what the internal power 
realities within the highest Party organs really are—and it 
is of course probable that single individuals or closely-knit 
cliques are still dominant—the prestige of former demi- 
gods such as Rakosi, Chervenkov, Bierut and Gheorghiu- 
Dej has been lowered in the eyes of the people. They no 
longer possess the lethal glamor, the magnetism of unique- 
ness they once enjoyed. For popular consumption—and 
indeed for Party consumption as well—they are now pre- 
sented as fallible human beings, still powerful, but at the 
same time members of a round table. At a time when the 
middle and lower Party organs and the masses they control 
are called upon to participate ever more actively in carry- 
ing out the new program, these leaders have abdicated 
from their former position of exclusive pre-eminence. This 
loosening in the totalitarian structure, however temporary 
or superficial it may prove to be, has given rise to new 
problems and to new dangers, and indications so far are 
that the Communists have found no adequate solution. 


Initiative and Discipline 


In Hungary, where the New Course was introduced with 
the greatest vigor and where collective leadership at the 
top was established as far back as last summer, the question 
of administrative discipline has been most thoroughly de- 
bated. It is this question of discipline and initiative (or 
put otherwise, responsibility and flexibility) that is the 
heart of the matter in implementing the New Course. The 
Communists themselves are not quite sure of how to deal 
with the problem, but groping and fumbling, the solution 
they have posed as it appears to be developing involves a 
structural loosening within the Party and managerial ap- 
paratuses. Many articles have been written on the subject, 
one of the most explicit of which was a Szabad Nep edi- 
torial of February 4, 1954: 

“There are people who believe that centralism and 
discipline prevailing in the Party are in contradiction 
to collective leadership. The Party is indeed governed 
by rigorous centralism and iron discipline. That, how- 
ever, must not be mistaken for the centralism and disci- 
pline of administrative, economic, and especially mili- 
tary organizations. In these organizations, the leaders 
are appointed from above and the form of leadership is 
based on individual responsibility, while discipline is 
governed in the main by the established hierarchy of 
superiors and subordinates. 


“These leaders are not required to give an accounting 
of their activities to those whom they lead. On the other 
hand, the Party constitutes the voluntary alliance of the 
best workers. The Party organizations themselves elect 
their leaders, and even the Central Executive members 
are elected by the delegates of the lower bodies.” 


The fundamental problems are apparent here: how far 
can initiative be permitted? how will responsibilities be as- 
signed? what leniencies and punishments may be allowed? 
in short, what substance will actually fill out the rather 
amorphous outlines of “collective leadership”? Some re- 
laxation of control is necessary, but the “liberalization” 
must be contained ard directed by the Party interests, and 


easily revocable if the sudden need for a change in Party 
line should arise. 


The Varieties of “Collectivity” 


Moreover, there is a careful line drawn between differ- 
ent types of “collectivity.” Although the Communist center 
wishes to divert some responsibility and initiative to its 
middle and outer edges, it wishes to transfer only as much 
control as is necessary to carry out its policies. It is willing, 
apparently, to transfer more control than before to the 
outer edges of the Party and managerial bureaucracy, but 
that does not mean relinquishing control to the people. 
True, the center wants more suggestions, initiative and co- 
operation from the people, but it is its Communist New 
Course it wants implemented and fulfilled, not the people’s 
New Course. This is most clearly true in the economy 
where it is necessary for the center to maintain production 
control. A good example was contained in a Szabad Nep 
article of September 2, 1953: 


“In our basic organizations, the principle of collective 
leadership must be adopted. However, it must be em- 
phasized only to the Party organizations; in government 
and economic agencies there is one responsible boss. The 
revival of the ill-famed plant triangle [consisting of 
plant manager, president of the trade union committee 
and Party secretary] is out of the questign.” 


The willingness to extend certain privileges to the Party 
faithful makes good sense from the Communist point of 
view. After all, these are their shock troops, on whose 
leadership flexibility and initiative the success of the new 
policies depends. The center does not want the produc- 
tion mechanism to get so far beyond its command that 
it cannot control what and how things are produced. 
Nevertheless, to achieve new productivity rises and in- 
creased production, it must permit more managerial initi- 
atives and responsibilities and also must keep the Party from 
impeding economic advancement. Therefore, in spite of 
the present urgency for efficiency, speedy implementation 
and more rational pragmatic planning, the Party cadres at 
the plant, factory and production levels will not be allowed 
to finally determine policies. As the March 14, 1954 Szabad 
Nep put it: “Party organs at offices and institutions can- 
not control the leader or leaders of the offices and institu- 
tions . . . the leaders of offices . . . are controlled by perti- 
nent higher Party organs.” In other words, functional de- 


Title: With regard to the demand for collective discussion. 
Caption 1: [They] Discussed. 
Caption 2: [They] Decided. 
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mocracy—the give and take of initiative and responsibility 
at all levels—is not the Communist aim in the New Course. 
The Communist aim is best summed up in the previously 
quoted Slepov statement: “It is necessary to know how to 
combine the collective principle with personal responsibility 
in carrying matters through . . . just as collectivity is essen- 
tial in discussing basic problems, so individual responsibility 
is essential . . . to prevent evasion of responsibility for im- 
plementing decisions.” The Communist center then wants 
its cake and wants to eat it too; it wants initiative but not 
too much initiative, links with the masses, but not demo- 
cratic control by or responsibility to the masses. How then 
is the link from below to be broadened in the absence of 
genuine organs of popular expression? 

The method chosen appears to consist in a carefully-con- 
trived expansion of the criticism and self-criticism principle, 
and in a more liberal interpretation of the concept of intra- 
Party “debates.” The words used to describe these new 
conditions are, however, very similar to the sham propa- 
ganda of the Stalinist era. The one element that is really 
new is that at present Party Comrades do not have to fear 
the use of terror quite as much as in the past.* 

The crux of the change from the Stalinist method of ad- 
ministration “from above” to the present endeavor to re- 
align the system with “initiative from below,” was neatly 
summed up by a speaker over Radio Prague who, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1954, made the following comment: “Our great 


* It is true of course that only lately a whole series of trials have 
taken place throughout the area (involving such old cases as Gabor 
Peter in Hungary, Lucretiu Patrascanu in Romania and Marie 
Svermova in Czechoslovakia). It may be that these victims of a 
more brutal past were brought back to the political limelight, 
hauled into court and sentenced, mainly as a reminder to dissidents 
that their existence will not be tolerated. But in the sense that 
the trials conformed to the alleged newly-found reverence for 
“legality” (by expediting cases that had arbitrarily been ignored 
for so long), they may also have been intended as a reassurance to 
the Party apparatus that henceforth the “rule of law” would pre- 
vail. Perhaps the trials were meant to dramatize both trends—that 
while not reversing present relaxations, they were supposed to de- 
fine the limits of this liberalization. 








error . . . is that governmental decrees do not sink in. Dis- 
cussions are artificial. We wait until the government takes 
measures. How can the government concern itself with 
the difficulty of every factory, cooperative or local national 
committee? What are foremen for?” The speaker might 
also have raised the question “What are Party organiza- 
tions on the middle and lower echelons for?” And, in fact, 
this topic was touched upon many times, not only in 
Czechoslovakia but in the other captive countries too. 








"Intra-Party Democracy" 





An editorial in Rude Pravo (Prague) of April 15 stresses 
that “The principle of intra-Party democracy must be faith- 
fully adhered to, so that all questions can be considered in 
a spirit of irreconcilable criticism towards all deficiencies, 
so that criticism and self-criticism can be cultivated in full 
measure.” On February 20, the same paper had been even 
more specific in its reference to the relation between the 
solution of economic problems and the smooth functioning 
of Party organizations: “Committees of primary organiza- 
tions have been frequently criticized . . . for failure to ar- 
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ility § range discussions of important Party problems . . . it is 
irse. § timely to remind them of their important tasks; this is par- 
usly § ticularly important with respect to Party branches in vital 
w to & industries. . . .” 
ility “The principle of collective leadership,” commented 
sen- — Radio Odessa on February 10, 1954, “contributes to the de- 
ility § velopment of self-criticism and criticism from below and to 
im- — the inclusion of the widest Party masses in the discussion 
rants § and preparation of decisions.” What Radio Odessa failed 
-not §— to mention was that genuine “criticism from below” could 
>mo- § only come in the absence of fear. Much effort has there- 
then § fore been devoted to convincing the people, particularly 
ve Of § Party members, that they now have the right to express 
themselves “freely”—within bounds, of course. One aspect 
con- § of this campaign is the aforementioned stress on the ob- 
iple, § servance of “legality.” Thus, on March 18, 1954, Radio 
ntra- § Warsaw broadcast a speech by Politburo member Alex- 
new § ander Zawadzki, in which he said: “It would seem that 
ropa- § adherence to. . . legality at every step is an elementary ob- 
really § ligation of all citizens . . . however, the attitude of numer- 
) fear § ous Party members on this matter leaves a good deal to be 
desired. This involves individual comrades in the Party 
f ad- § apparatus, the national councils, and the security organs, 
o re- — as well as judges and prosecutors. They do not practice 
eatly § criticism and self-criticism.” 
Janu- What makes these references to criticism appear more 
great § substantial is not only the background of a loosening in po- 
litical tensions, but also the specific way in which these in- 
eee structions are worded. A Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) edi- 
Marie §— torial of March 23, 1954, for example, comments that “the 
Ss strength and maturity of the Party can be measured by the 
sidents § Sharpness, boldness, and range of criticism and the sincerity 
e that § and depth of self-criticism.” On February 11, 1954, Radio 
a Sofia broadcast the text of an editorial from Rabotnichesko 
ince to | Delo entitled “For Incessant and Brave Criticism and Self- 
id pre- § Criticism,” which said in part: “Do not be afraid to criti- 
ee cize. Do not hesitate to criticize because you cannot express 





yourselves precisely and with research, as long as you talk 











honestly and conscientiously, as long as you want to help. 
Nobody will be hurt because of such criticism.” In Ro- 
mania too, Scinteia (Bucharest) reminded its leaders on 
October 29, 1953, that “each Party member must be able to 
express his opinion openly,” and as early as July 28, 1953, 
the same paper had proclaimed that “Every leader must 
realize that there can be no ‘boyars’ within the Party in- 
sured against, and sheltered from, criticism.” 


The Little Kings 


In spite of these injunctions from above, petty despotism 
still survives in the middle and low echelons. Of the vari- 
ous reasons for this state of affairs, the most compelling is 
that many of the orders from the top cannot be enforced 
democratically in an authoritarian Party constituting the 
mainstay of a totalitarian regime. The resultant confusion 
can best be seen in the approach taken by the elite on the 
present role of Party secretaries in its attempt to get both 
initiative from below and leadership from above. For in- 
stance, on August 8, 1953, Szabad Nep (Budapest) said 
that “In adopting resolutions within the Party the principle 
of collectivity must be applied . . . however, this must not 
be done at the expense of individual responsibility . . . it 
would be wrong to assume that collectivity in leadership 
diminished the responsibility of the secretary. The secretary 
controls the work of the collective; he is personally respon- 
sible for the proper functioning of the collective [body], 
for the adoption of proper resolutions and their implemen- 
tation. . . .” Less than a month later, on September 4, the 
same paper complained that the Party secretary “usually 
does the work of the whole leadership,” and pointed out 
that it was wrong for the secretary to make decisions 
“which should be decided upon by the membership meet- 
ing.” By February 5, 1954, Radio Budapest flatly contra- 
dicted the August statement. Far from encouraging Party 
secretaries to see to it that the “proper” resolutions be 
adopted, the radio deplored the fact that “in many organi- 
zations the leaders are still reluctant to take a more active 
share in the Party work, leaving it to the secretary to pro- 
pose resolutions.” 

It appears that there are two interrelated causes for the 
change in instructions on the work of Party secretaries. On 
the one hand, it seems that the secretaries are actively re- 
sisting the new policies; they have a vested interest in the 
preservation of Party rigidity and they are not prepared to 
cooperate in the diminution of their own power. On the 
other hand, Party members appear to be incapable of as- 
suming or unwilling to accept the type of role now re- 
quired of them. The majority, as has been pointed out, 
have probably yearned for a greater freedom of expression 
for a long time. But they have not been trained for the 
kind of political acrobatics that forces them to give proof 
of initiative, intelligence and a pragmatic understanding of 
shifting socio-economic problems while still preserving “iron 
discipline” and maintaining their hold over the people. 
While their leaders at the top are often confused and issue 
contradictory orders, many of these Party functionaries 
have been paralyzed into inactivity. 


The Party Opposition 


The first kind of difficulty—dealing with the opposition 
by Party men intent on retaining their prerogatives—was 
frankly discussed by Premier Nagy in a speech he made on 
July 14, 1953: 

“It should be realized that there will be some people 
unable or reluctan: to do away with the anti-democratic 
spirit and methods of arbitrary conduct and abuses of 
administrative authority, who will be reluctant to give 
up the use of administrative means, trying to impede in 
one way or another the speedy and successful implemen- 
tation of the measures designed to benefit the masses of 
the people. The government will be on guard, ready to 
stop with the power and authority of the State machinery 
any effort or mischievous attempt of this kind quickly 
and energetically.” 


An editorial of January 9, 1954 in Szabad Nep shows 
that this evil is still plaguing the Party, months after the 
fight against it had been launched. The paper refers to 
“Jaw-trampling little kings” who “cause material damage.” 
If it were only a matter of removing a few obdurate indi- 
viduals, the problem would be simple enough, particularly 
in a Party which, like an army, can dispose of its subordi- 
nate members almost at will. But even so disciplined a 
Party as the Communist one cannot afford to disregard al- 
together efficiency and continuity. Furthermore, the top 
leaders realize that the petty despotism of the secretaries is 
intimately associated with what they call the “bureaucratic 
attitude”—paralysis—among members. A Szabad Nep edi- 
torial of January 30, 1954, dealing with “Membership 
Meetings for Submitting Reports and for Electing Execu- 
tives” shows how difficult it is for the Party to define its 
present “personnel policies” : 


“It cannot be stressed often enough that they should 
elect persons who are faithful to the people and to the 
Party, who fought bravely and with initiative for imple- 
mentation of the June and October [New Course] reso- 
lutions of the Party, who for this reason have the full 
confidence of the Party membership and non-Party peo- 
ple as well. It cannot be stressed often enough that old 
leaderships should not altogether be replaced but that 
at the same time new forces should be admitted to the 
leadership.” 


The check on the personal dictatorship of strategically- 
placed Party functionaries is area-wide, so much so in fact 
that this strutting individual has become a distinct proto- 
type in all Satellite papers. On January 18 of this year, for 
instance, Rude Pravo (Prague) described the case of a cer- 
tain Jaromir Pozivil, Chief District Secretary of the Party— 
that is, Chief Secretary of a District Committee. The author 
of the article, a well-known commentator by the name of 
Oborsky, speaks of this person as being so diligent and self- 
sacrificing that he never goes to the movies or the theater, 
reads neither books nor even short stories, all because he is 
too busy attending every Party affair. This over-enthusiasm 
does not meet with the approval of members of the district 
committee bureau, who feel that they are not allowed to 
“grow” and work independently. With busybody Pozivil 
making all the proposals, all they can do is to nod in assent, 


and when there is a debate, only the Secretary speaks for 
the bureau. Finally, the situation becomes so intolerable 
that the regional committee has to appeal to the district 
committee to oust Pozivil for violation of the principle of 
collective leadership. Oborsky admits that he has invented 
this character, but then adds that the circumstances as de- 
scribed in the article are true of Party life. 

There are many examples of actual removals of secre- 
taries for violation of the “collective principle.” Nowe 
Drogi (Warsaw) of November 1953 cites the following 
case: 


“Recently Warsaw’s Provincial Committee was com- 
pelled to remove from office the first and second secre- 
taries of the district committee at Ciechanow. These 
comrades, having violated the principle of collective 
Party leadership, considered themselves superior to the 
executive organ... .” 


In Bulgaria, Radio Sofia, quoting from a Rabotnichesko 
Deloartiele, stressed (on February 12) that the Bulgarian 
Communist Party “constantly” cares for “embedding” col- 
lective leadership in its activities. Mentioning some in- 
fringements of the principle, the article appealed to county 
committees to be “irreconcilable and merciless” toward all 
such transgressions. In Romania, Scinteia of July 28, 1953 
held up to ridicule the fact that “Comrade G. Pesleaga, 
First Secretary of the Vartoapele district Party committee 
of the Bucharest region, went to the extreme of qualifying 
as a ‘plot’ against him that members of the bureau had 
dared to criticize him.” 


Bewilderment and Lethargy 


The second type of difficulty—that of membership be- 
wilderment and lethargy—cannot be coped with simply by 
removing persons who refuse to fall into line with the 
new policies. Remedies in fact cannot be applied until the 
leadership formulates a clearer plan of action than it has 
to date—if such formulation is at all possible. The ab- 
surdities and ambiguities contained in decrees bearing on 
the New Course policies cannot be untangled by the middle 
and basic organizations. Yet it is they who now must bear 
the brunt of the criticism. The impossible task that is now 
theirs to carry out entails, among other things, the “elec- 
tion” of the right kind of people to Party organs without 
the use of intimidation, the simultaneous encouragement of 
both the private and the collective sectors of the economy, 
the supervision of both an increase in total production and 
individual worker productivity without the aid of many of 
the means of coercion available in the past, and an intensi- 
fication in “leading the masses” while, at the same time, 
allowing the masses a greater say in many local issues. 

In general, the top Party echelon refuses to admit pub- 
licly that the New Course lacks a firm theoretical base,* 
though Rakosi did say on October 31, 1953, that “It is in 
the ideological and theoretical work that the progress of 
our Party must be regarded as least rapid.” The leaders 


* It is perhaps this lack of a theoretical base which, with the 
gradual diminution of the Stalin myth, accounts for the continued 
references to Lenin and the NEP as doctrinal and historical tradi- 
tion. 
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Tit'e: What should not happen. 


Caption: (Man at the desk is chairman of the board. The people 
swarming in are all supervisors.) 
—“How does the collection stand, Comrade, Chairman?” 
—*“If we collected supervisors, it would stand well.” 


Mlada Fronta (Prague), April 11, 1954 


are much more prone to blame the lower cadres, charging 
them with having failed to understand orders, or of having 
bungled attempts to translate them into practice. The term 
most often used in this connection is “bureaucracy.” The 
word is appropriate in some respects, in so far as there is 
indeed a mountain of bureaucratic procedure weighing 
down initiative. But, as used by the Communists, it in- 
cludes such meanings as inactivity, sham performances, 
idiotic behavior, miscalculations and failure to cope with 
situations the leaders misjudge in their directives. More 
concretely, the leadership reproaches the lower organs with 
holding either too many or too few meetings and not con- 
ducting them appropriately; with neglecting ties with the 
masses and lacking in coordination. All these deficiencies, 
according to the regimes, would automatically disappear if 
collective leadership were “‘correctly” enforced. 

Frequency and content of meetings. A criticism often 
hurled at Party members is that, while they conform out- 
wardly to the principle of collective leadership (and what 
it entails in self-criticism) they actually only go through 
the motions of it. Narodna Mladezh (Sofia) of December 
23, 1953, cites cases of people who accept every criticism 
leveled at them, start self-accusations, exaggerate their 
weaknesses more than they have to, and promise to cor- 
rect their conduct in the future. “Comrade Maria Ivan- 
ova . . . made a cruel self-criticism of failures in her de- 
partment .. . anyone who heard the criticism would cer- 
tainly have believed that she would turn over a new leaf 
... but nothing of the sort occurred.” In some cases, mem- 
bers, no longer being given “explanations” by the all-know- 
ing secretary, apparently do not know what to do. Thus, 
Scinteia on October 14 spoke of the “unhealthy tendency 
which manifests itself in certain Party, State and economic 
cadres where everything is expected from the center.” As 
for frequency of meetings, while Rude Pravo of February 
20, 1954 laments the fact that “some Party members are 
hot interested in meetings,” the paper also complains that 


they ought to be more frequent, while Scinteia of April 21, 
1954 scores the attraction to “meeting-itis,” the tendency 
as it explains, “to hold too often too many . . . ordinary and 
extraordinary meetings, or the crowding of the agenda with 
too many problems to be discussed.” 

Lack of ties with the masses and absence of intra-Party 
coordination. No matter how often or how seldom Party 
caucuses are held, it is evident that one of the prime aims 
of collective leadership consists in establishing a closer con- 
tact with the masses and improving communication within 
the Party itself. So far, indications are that these goals have 
not been reached. On January 17, 1954, Radio Sofia com- 
plained, for instance, that “at the municipal conference in 
Sliven . . . there was no discussion to explain that the 
primary work of the Party organizations at the enterprises 
is a powerful weapon for strengthening ties with the 
masses. . . .” Perhaps the Party people did not know how 
to handle the situation for, on April 13, the same station 
had to explain that “a careful, comradelike attitude must 
be adopted toward the people, their needs, and com- 
plaints.” That is the kind of attitude Party members have 
hardly been trained to exercise. How to curb Party zealots 
who constantly alienate the people by their gruff behavior 
was also the subject of a recent Rude Pravo editorial which 
stated that “Some workers of the apparatus have fallen in- 
to bureaucratism that is almost beyond understanding. . . . 
It is necessary to talk with the peasant, not order him 
mh .. s 


The advantage of closer ties with the people has been 
particularly stressed in Czechoslovakia lately in conjunction 
with preparations for the national committee elections. In 
a Rude Pravo editorial of February 24 of this year entitled 
“The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, the Party which 
inspires us and leads us to Victory,” and which stresses 
that the life of the Party does not depend upon “outstand- 
ing individuals,” it is foreseen that “The national commit- 
tee elections . . . will fortify the unity of the Party and 
workers.” 


This optimistic outlook may turn out to have been mis- 
placed, not only because Party men are incapable of chang- 
ing their authoritarian ways overnight, but also because the 
people have ample reason to mistrust Party promises and 
will therefore resist the offer of cooperation which, for the 
moment, might be sincere, if calculated. Thus, though the 
Communists in Czechoslovakia may be ready to allow the 
people to elect a restricted percentage of “non-Party” per- 
sons to the committees, there is evidence that the popula- 
tion is unwilling to enter into such a-bargain, preferring to 
look upon the elections as Party-rigged (which they are). 
But even if an economic improvement should occur in due 
time, if political relaxation were to be prolonged and ex- 
tended, and if the people’s antagonism should thaw some- 
what, the Communists would still be unable to profit from 
the change in popular mood as long as their own apparatus 
does not function properly. Many symptoms constantly re- 
curring in the Satellite press show that the attempt at intro- 
ducing collective leadership has done much to disrupt 
intra-Party harmony. 


Typical of such recriminations is an article which ap- 





peared in Sztandar Ludu (Lublin) No. 9 of January 11, 
1954. It seems that the District Committee and the Dis- 
trict Party Council at Chelm are not working together, and 
show “great indifference to their duties.” The article claims 
that the Committee is working without a plan, that there 
has been no collaboration between the District Executive 
of the Party and the District Party Council, and that the 
instructions of the Provincial Committee have not been 
carried out. The complaint is also made that meetings have 
not been held as often as they should have been and that 
members of the District Party Council have shown “no 
initiative.” In a similar spirit, Scinteia (Bucharest) of 
April 21 urges that it is necessary to “liquidate” serious 
shortcomings affectirg “decisive links in the Party.” 


The Tight Rope 


A term that recurs very often in these criticisms from 
above is the word “initiative.” The leadership obviously 
wants the lower echelons to undertake a number of duties 
that can no longer be determined by means of desk strategy 
and the continuous issuing of blueprints for action. In 
many instances, a8 illustrated in the aforementioned ex- 
amples, the response is negative. Party members have so 
far shown themselves incapable in the main of assuming in 
type of personal, spontaneous initiative taken for granted in 
the Western world. On occasions, however, initiative has 
been shown—with disastrous effects. 

It is important to recognize that Party functionaries are 
sharply restricted in their freedom to respond adequately to 
the problems facing them. They must undertake no action 


that would weaken Party prestige, Party control and Party 


plans. The allegiance must be to the Party and not to the 
people, their pragmatism must be subordinated to the 
irrational dogma of Party infallibility. In working with the 
people, and even for them, their sympathy for the masses 
can never be spontaneously translated into action. A case 
in point is the precarious situation that has lately arisen in 
Hungary with respect to the depletion of factory wage 
funds. An article in Szabad Nep of February 25 stated that: 


“Despite the fact that the government has granted sev- 
eral wage increases, the situation has become untenable. 

. Since the announcement of the government pro- 
gram, wage discipline has become slack. This is evident 

. because several factories, even whole industries, ex- 
ceed the wage fund allotted to them month after 
month. 

“Factory managers, giving way to unjustified worker 
demands, relax one norm standard after the other. 

“The basic reason [for the present impasse] is that 
some Party and trade union functionaries give in to un- 
justified demands out of convenience or indolence. ... 


That was the result of initiative in the economic field! 
So far, there has been no official avowal of similar viola- 
tions in the political domain. It can hardly be doubted, 
though, that once the fear of drastic reprisals wears off (as 
it will have to if the New Course is to succeed), trouble 
from that quarter can also be expected. An illustration of 
that snowballing process has recently come to light in the 
Djilas case in Yugoslavia. 
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Caption: “Bureaucracy hinders the tempo of our country’s devel- 


opment.” 


Title: Ballast (The bureaucrat carries with him a pile of papers 
marked: “To be attended to.”) 


Szpilki (Warsaw), April 26 


Though the break with the Cominform occurred in 1948, 
Yugoslavia embarked on its New Course only in 1951-1952. 
As happened recently in the Satellites, both collectivization 
and heavy industrialization were slowed down. At the same 
time, a revamping of the constitutional set-up of the State 
also took place with the object of “decentralizing power” 
and introducing “Socialist democracy” in the administra- 
tive and economic sectors. The effect of the changes was 
that the top levels of command “withdrew” into the back- 
ground. The collective participation of the masses on the 
upper level was promoted by the People’s Assemblies, and 
on the lower levels new organs called the Workers and Pro- 
ducers Councils were formed, the former representing the 
individual production unit, the latter the combined pro- 
duction units of a district. A new factor, the consumer, was 
thereby taken into consideration. Still, as in the Satellites 
today, key Party functionaries kept key administrative posts. 
Though the parallel can easily be exaggerated, it is note- 
worthy that one of the actions Tito took at that time con- 
sisted in liquidating the so-called local bureaus, which had 
been dictatorially ruled by the District Party Secretaries. 





The Yugoslav dictator went somewhat further than the 
Soviet Satellites in allowing influences from the “bottom” 
to emerge to the surface. He did not, however, find it neces- 
sary to stress collective leadership at the top to the extent 
that the captive countries have. He preferred to establish a 
de facto “sharing of power” with his close associates of the 
Secretariat, while preserving for himself the glamor of a 
national hero which, because of his war record, he partly 
was. That is, his “reforms” did not impair his prestige; on 
the contrary, by advertising them as anti-Stalinist, he could 
tap national fervor. And yet, the Djilas eruption did occur. 
And it occurred not in spite of the relaxation of political 
and economic controls but because of it. 

It is significant that no such intra-Party strife took place 
when Tito, as an absolute dictator with a monolithic ma- 
chine, first opposed Stalin in a life-and-death struggle, 
when famine threatened to disrupt the whole economy, and 
when the West had barely started to back him in his fight. 
Djilas rebelled against despotism, probably not so much be- 
cause he was opposed to it in principle (after all, he him- 
self was one of its architects) but because he seemed to 
recognize that despotism in a modern State has to be near- 


absolute to survive, and knew that Tito could ill afford to 
silence him with a show trial and execution. Djilas, in other 
words, was giving voice to the demands of the managerial 
aristocracy. Having sensed that new forces had been liber- 
ated and that sooner or later they would have to come to 
the fore, he seems to have tried to force the issue by putting 
himself at the head of a “reformist” movement. 

It is still too early to tell whether “Djilases” are now in- 
filtrating the top Satellite hierarchy, but it seems inevitable 
that the New Course will breed the “Djilas spirit” in the 
Party ranks. The New Course, in fact, was designed to 
check and channel that spirit. It is unlikely, however, that 
it will do so. Sooner or later, pro forma discussions, if al- 
lowed to grow, will encroach upon forbidden territory: the 
Party’s wisdom will be questioned, its role will be revalu- 
ated, and doubts will crop up. The Communist leaders 
cannot allow this to happen, nor on the other hand, can 
they afford at this stage to scrap the New Course program. 
In the next few years, therefore, the Red Rulers will have 
to walk precariously, trying to maintain their balance on a 
tightrope that will progressively lose its tautness as time 
goes by. 


Housing Shortage Separates Newlyweds 


The difficulties faced by young married couples in finding a place to live is raising 
the divorce rate in Hungary, declared Uj Marcius (Budapest), December 1953. 
Though many Hungarian families are forced to live in one-room apartments, the 
housing shortage is so acute that newlyweds often cannot get even one of these. 
Despite a government resolution stipulating that 20 percent of couples getting mar- 
ried should be allotted new apartments, a survey of Budapest covering the period 
March 1-December 24, 1953, showed that an average of only 11 percent of newly 
married couples received them. 

The hardship this is causing, in addition to the blighting effect it has on romance, 
was illustrated by the case of a young electric worker cited in Szabad Ifjusag (Buda- 
pest), January 6, 1954: Although he has submitted 18 petitions to the housing 
bureau of the Budapest City Council, he is still living, with his wife and baby, now 
six months old, in a room 5.4 feet by 4.3 feet. 
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LTHOUGH Eastern Europe is divided from the Free 
World by an iron curtain of barbed wire and land 
mines, the winds still blow free from west to east, a 

natural phenomenon the Communists have not been able to 
subvert. On these winds, at the end of April, the Crusade for 
Freedom began sending thousands of balloons into Czecho- 
slovakia. While leaflets in both Czech and Slovak show- 
ered from the balloons, Radio Free Europe transmitters in 
Munich beamed explanatory broadcasts to the people of 
Czechoslovakia. It was the beginning of “Operation Veto,” 
the first sustained effort to reach an Iron Curtain country 
by both printed and spoken word on a closely coordinated, 
saturation basis, and differing from all similar previous ac- 
tions in being a long-term campaign in which the message, 
rather than the ingenuity of the means pf communication, 
was paramount. 

What was being vetoed? the farcical government parade 
for May Day, traditionally a labor day and now the captive 
celebration of an anti-labor State; the manipulated na- 
tional committee elections; the whole of the Communist 
tyranny and terror. But the campaign did not only “veto.” 
It had also a positive program: “The Ten Demands of the 
People’s Opposition.” These Ten Demands were for things 
which seem simple and obvious in the free world, and that 
once were simple and obvious in free Czechoslovakia: free 
trade unions, higher wages, freedom to change jobs, the 
right of farmers to leave collective farms, the lessening or 
abolition of forced crop delivery quotas, the right to leisure 
time. 

The first message sent in by balloon consisted of a series 
of posters, small enough to be concealed in the palm of the 
hand, dealing with the theme of the Ten Demands (See p. 
36). They were followed by an eight-page leaflet with the 
actual text of the Ten Demands. A few days before the 
elections to the national committees on May 15, the “Ballot 
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of the People’s Opposition,” printed in twenty million cop- 
ies, started to reach the country. This “ballot,” (opposite) 
listing the Ten Demands as the “people’s candidates,” 
stressed the fact that the ballot was not meant to contest the 
regime’s rigged elections but to establish the positive pro 
gram of the people’s opposition: “This ballot of the Czech- 
oslovak People’s Opposition does not belong in the govern- 
ment ballot boxes. It belongs in the hands of the citizens, 
who will use it—each according to his own possibilities—a: 
a demonstration of the people’s solidarity and as a first part 
of a step-by-step program against the regime. Securing 
these first Ten Demands will constitute a historic milestone 
on the road toward a free Czechoslovakia in a free and 
united Europe.” 

How is it known what the people who oppose Commu- 
nism inside Czechoslovakia want? The opposition platform, 
spelled out in detail on the “ballot,” is based on informa- 
tion from inside the country, developed from refugee re- 
ports and analysis of the Communists’ own press and ra- 
dio. This platform, thus based on specific causes of dissat- 
isfaction inside the country and aimed at attainable goals, 


Women helpers stuffing leaflets into balloons. Number “10” 
printed on leaflets symbolizes the Czechoslovak People’s Opposi- 
tion. 





The Ten Demands 
of the 
People's Opposition 


1. Trade Unions for Trade Unionists—Trade 
union functionaries are responsible only to those 
who elected them. They must not be dictated to 
or recalled by the Central Trade Union Council. 
Trade Union functionaries must bargain collectively 
on behalf of the workers; press for better wages, POZADAVKU 
conditions, lower norms, and safety measures. They ' 
must prevent payroll deductions. When work slowdowns are the only means of achiev- 
ing just demands, the State as employer must not persecute the workers. 


2. More Pay, Less Propaganda—The purchasing power of workers’ earnings is con- 
siderably below the pre-war level. Therefore, before the end of October of the current 
year, plants and central offices must increase wages and salaries: for employees earning 
less than 1,060 kes. by 15 percent; for workers earning more than 1,060 kes. but less than 
1,500 kes, by 12 percent. 

3. Workers Must Not Be Chained to Their Jobs—Workers must have “freedom to 
quit” without management permission. Workers must not be compelled to accept State- 
imposed jobs. Youth must be free to select vocations of its own choosing. 

4. No State Regimentation of Free Time—Plant management must not prolong work 
hours. Sunday and holiday work must be voluntary and compensated for by overtime 


pay. Overtime must be paid for work in excess of 40 hours per week. Vacations must 
not be curtailed under any pretext. 


5. No More Serfdom—tThe farmer must be free to leave the collectives without per- 
secution and to regain collectivized property rightfully his. The National Committees must 
ensure equal treatment for private farmers and collectives, equal credits and bulk-buying 
prices, larger garden plots, and establishment of a farmers’ organization. 

6. No Quotas, Or Smaller Ones—Delivery quotas are a temporary evil. While they 
exist, the local National Committees must exert influence on the district National Commit- 
tees to ensure just apportionment of quotas. Non-fulfillment of quotas reflects mistaken 
estimates by the State. The local National Committee must see to it that the farmer is 
not penalized by the errors of Communist planning. 

7. Autonomy for the Local National Committees—The councils and employees of 
local National Committees must represent the interests of the local population, to whom 
they owe first allegiance. They must regain authority for the community and prevent the 
schools from becoming recruitment centers for child labor. In Slovakia, the National 
Committees must support Slovak autonomy, not Communist centralism. 

8. Goods for the People, Not for the Soviets—The regime must be forced to keep 
its promises to produce more consumer goods, particularly household wares, textiles, ete. 
Foremen will cooperate with workers in slowing down all production which does not serve 
these needs, and on, the other hand, in speeding up the production of consumer goods. 

9. Back to Servicing the Customer—To cut through the bureaucratic mess of central 
planning and inefficient wholesaling, retail store managers should apply directly to fac- 
tories for needed parts and products. Local National Committees must gradually and 
unofficially turn over communal enterprises to private cooperatives of individual holders. 
This applies particularly to restaurants, bakeries, small craft enterprises, and personal and 
repair services. 

10. Housing for Families, Not for the State—National Committees must press for 
larger housing budgets and see that housing sites are chosen according to popular need 
instead of State planning. Housing must be allocated justly, not on a political basis. 
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seeks to organize and articulate those pressures which in 
the past have proven effective against the Communists and 
induced them to temper the oppression of their Satellite 
regimes. 

The Communists have their newspapers, radio and post- 
ers, and the Crusade for Freedom has undertaken to pro- 
vide the Czechoslovak opposition with its own propaganda 
means of expressing its demands. The long-range goal is 
liberation; the immediate, concessions. 

This concept of a specific action program appears to 
have frightened and confounded the regime. The Czecho- 
slovak press preserved an official silence until May 5, when 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs delivered a note to the 
United States Embassy in Prague, protesting the “violation 
of airspace,” “interference in Czechoslovak internal af- 
fairs,” and “nonsensical slander.” Nevertheless, the regime 
note admitted that the messages had at least a seemingly 
liberal character: “The authors of these leaflets do not 
dare to openly advocate the restoration of capitalism . . . 
they feign an interest in the rights and social achievements 
of the Czechoslovak working people.” 

Thereafter, in swift succession, numerous attacks ap- 
peared in the Czechoslovak Communist press and radio, 
ranging from solemn invocations of international law to 
rather childlike “humorous” verse: 

“Wherever Dulles carries his vaunted freedom, 
And that’s everywhere he can— 

He carries it on the point of a bayonet, 

And when that won't do—in little balloons. .. .” 


Radio Prague, May 7 


Even President Zapotocky acknowledged and denounced 
the “balloon provocation” in his speech on May 9. Radio 
and press commentaries actually used the slogans of the 
campaign (‘Ten Demands,” “People’s Opposition,”) in 
their attacks, a classic form of recognition. 

The earliest mention of “Veto” elsewhere in the Soviet 


A 


1. Assembly line: the worker’s machine is producing the 10 
Demands. “Everybody Votes As Best He Can.” 2. National Com- 
mitteeman (NV) at his desk sees the 10 fingers on the wall (the 
10 Demands). 3. Police: “SNB [police]; think of your future! 
Protect the people from the regime, not the regime from the 
people!” 4. Farmer chases Party bureaucrat with a_ pitchfork 
marked 10 Demands. “Everybody Votes As Best He Can.” 


bloc came on May 6 when Radio Moscow’s International 
Service announced that “American occupation organs” 
based in West Germany had launched a new “balloon 
provocation.” On May 7 Pravda (Moscow) denounced 
the campaign but, significantly, withheld the exact con- 
tent of the Ten Demands from readers in the Soviet 
Union. Instead, Pravda confined itself to calling the leaflets 
“slanderous, and proof of continued American intran- 
sigence in the face of USSR efforts to reduce international 
tension.” 

Radio Moscow’s announcement seemed to be the signal 
for Satellite propaganda ministries to release an account 
of “Veto” to their own peoples. Thus, on May 7, Trybuna 
Ludu (Warsaw), the official Party daily in Poland, and 
Otechestven Front (Sofia), Bulgaria’s Party newspaper, 
carried articles on “Veto.” But all the heat generated did 
not affect the straightforward and unequivocal tone of the 
US State Department’s rejection of Czechoslovakia’s dip- 
lomatic protest. This reply, delivered on May 24 to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Prague, said in part: 


“ 


... As has been previously suggested, the United 
States holds firmly to the view that there must exist un- 
obstructed communication between peoples if nations 


(Continued on page 38 
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Radio Free Europe Replies . . . 


This Is the Voice of Free Czechoslovakia . . . 


Listen: if you discuss a matter with somebody and he 
keeps on, for a whole hour, just calling you a hyena and a 
jackal, what will you think? Probably you will think that 
he has nothing else to say. This is precisely what we are 
thinking now, after the government has treated us, exiles, 
for a whole week—in the press, on the radio, and on speak- 
ers’ platforms—to the supreme accomplishment of its art 
oi abuse. The shock trooper in this battle was Mr. Jan 
Drda, the writer. It seems he reread, prior to writing his 
article, Brehm’s Life of the Animals, the volume “Beasts of 
the Desert.” He called us exiles hyenas (many times), 
jackals (many times), tigers (twice), he called us wolves 
and rats, bandits and murderers, robbers and scoundrels. 
And lest I forget: devils and beelzebubs too. 


When I finished reading what he wrote and what was 
said in the other utterances of Prague’s press and radio, 
I told myself with relief: we have won. At the beginning 
of May, balloons spilled pamphlets over Czechoslovakia, 
containing Ten Demands of the People’s Opposition. We 
don’t know exactly where the pamphlets landed, or how 
many were rescued for the opposition; but from the reac- 
tion of the regime we know: the government plan lies in 
ruins. It was the government’s intention to celebrate, on 
the occasion of the elections to the National Committees, 
a reconciliation of the people with the regime. There will 
be no reconciliation. ... The government’s enraged reac- 
tion tells us what we need to know—the people keep faith 
with the Ten Demands and not with the government. 
And since the government does not dare to abuse the peo- 
ple as yet, it abuses us, exiles. 

The first demand reads: the functionaries of the trade 
unions are responsible to those who elected them. The 
government answers: you hyena. ... The second demand 
reads: employees have the right to leave their employment 
without permission of the plant and to refuse an employ- 
ment forced upon them by the state. The government 
counters: you jackal. . .. The third demand reads: the 
government must not extend the working hours and every- 
body should be paid for overtime. The government an- 
swers: you tiger... . Next demand: the National Com- 
mittee must represent the true interests of the population. 
Mr. Drda answers: because of this you must never again 
set foot on Czech soil, you scoundrels. And another de- 
mand reads: wages should be increased. To this Mr. Drda 
answers: you bandits, you would like to strip the last shirt 
off our children. It would seem that Mr. Drda is insane. 
He is not. He only speaks for the regime that is in a tight 
corner and cannot give an answer to certain questions. . . . 


The Prague government presented a protest note to the 
American government, complaining of the balloons that 
released subversive inflammatory demands. If it be so, and 
it may well be, why is the demand for a free choice of 
profession subversive? Why is the concept of the eight-hour 
day inflammatory? Why is the thought of free trade unions 


conspiratorial? Is it because none of these things exist in 
the country nowadays, and, insofar as the government is 
concerned, never will? Are these demands subversive only 
because the government is determined not to meet them? 
Whose fault is it that such a normal, weatherbeaten, eighty 
or hundred-years-old program has suddenly become, in 
Czechoslovakia, subversive and inflammatory? The Prague 
government need not discommode itself by engaging in 
protest notes and wolemics with the American government. 
It has a far better means at hand. Let it repay in kind. 
The Prague government can get, whenever it wants, bal- 
loons which it can fill with gas; it can print identical pam- 
phlets and can send them over German, French, and Swiss 
territory. It can diffuse, whenever it wants, the same ‘sub- 
versive and incendiary demands in Western countries, 
and it can say: an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Only 
—and there’s the rub—the Prague government knows very 
well the thing would not be eye for eye and tooth for tooth. 
The rage of the Prague government springs precisely from 
the knowledge that it is unable to retaliate in kind. The De- 
mands of the People’s Opposition are subversive and in- 
cendiary in Czechoslovakia alone. It is unpleasant, but 
it is a fact—this time the government of Prague cannot 
take revenge. 

On the whole, the government overestimates our [the 
exiles’] role in the entire matter, and it does so intention- 
ally. It would love to pass off what is the innermost breath 
of all people as a sneeze of the exiles. We did not print 
our own thoughts on the pamphlets. We listened to several 
thousands of refugees; we assembled information as to 
what is discussed in the plants and in the fields; we solic- 
ited reports on why strikes and riots occur, why workers 
resort to slowdown tactics, why miners are discontented, 
why labor drivers get beaten at times. We found one 
mighty current to be at the bottom of it all. We have 
condensed the reports as accurately as possible into the 
Ten Demands of the People’s Opposition. We have not 
added anything of our own. Now we ask: have we repro- 
duced your demands and your thoughts correctly? The 
government says they are hypocritical demands. Does any- 
one of you feel that the eight-hour day, the free choice of 
one’s profession, free trade unions, constitute hypocritical 
demands? The government says we, exiles, interfere in the 
internal matters of the State. Even-if it were so, the gov- 
ernment could have no great fear of us who are thousands 
of miles away. The government’s discomfiture springs 
from its realization that the home population itself decided 
to interfere in the internal matters of the State. Since the 
People’s Opposition in the homeland cannot print its pro- 
gram—all printing plants and all paper being the property 
of the government—we have printed it for the Opposition. 

Rude Pravo wrote, “The will of the people is strong.” If 
this be so, Rude Pravo should be apprehensive about the 
future. If the will of the people is strong then the Ten 
Demands of the People’s Opposition in Czechoslovakia will 
soon be realized, since they are the people’s own demands. 





are to live in peace and freedom with one another. 
When a government violates this principle by trying to 
insulate its people frora the world of ideas without, it 
is only natural that eiforts will be made, both inside 
and outside that country, to break through the insula- 
tion. . . . The choice of balloons . . . indicates that the 
Czechoslovak Government continues to deprive the 
Czechoslovak people of the possibilities of free contact 
with other peoples, the free exchange of ideas and the 
free reception of uncensored news. . . . 

“The leaflets borne to Czechoslovakia express the in- 
terest of the American public in seeing the welfare of 
the people there improved through the attainment of a 
series of goals. Notwithstanding, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment claims that these leaflets were subversive and 
inciting. It consequently appears that in the eyes of the 
present regime in Czechoslovakia discussion of concrete 
steps to better the lot of the common man in that coun- 
try is subversive in nature... . 

“If the Czechoslovak Government desires that this 
form of communication between peoples not be utilized, 
it lies within its power to remove the need for such 
media by opening the barrier to free access to the peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia. . . . The United States Govern- 
ment would have no basis for interfering with attempts 
by private American organizations to establish commu- 
nication with the people of Czechoslovakia and to con- 
vey to them the interest of the American people in their 
fate.” 


Meanwhile, reports from refugees escaping from Czecho- 
slovakia testify to enthusiastic reception of the Ten De- 
mands by the Czechoslovak people. A young Czech who 
escaped to Vienna several days after the first leaflets were 
dropped stated that people had begun to write the figure 
“10” on Communist election posters during the night. 
Karel Cihak, the Czech pilot who made a spectacular es- 
cape to West Germany in a stolen training-plane, said: 
“These leaflets are read by everybody, regardless of his 
political opinion. They are circulating among both Com- 
munists and non-Communists. The first leaflet I saw was 
given me by a Communist and while I was reading it, a 
Communist was reading it over my shoulder.” One refugee 
who recently escaped from Brno declared: “This is the 
first resolution . . . on this basis one can build and fight 
against the Communist government for our rights. By 
pressing the Ten Demands we could force the government 
to change to a more democratic platform.” 

And so the issues and the contending parties are clearly 
counterpoised: free elections against rigged elections, de- 
cent living standards and working conditions against de- 
privation and exploitation, liberty against tyranny. The 
regime has spoken; now the people speak. Today conces- 
sions; tomorrow freedom. 


The “Masaryk Letter” 


At the end of May, 
several million “Ma- 
saryk letters” were bal- 
looned into Czechoslo- 
vakia, in both Czech 
and Slovak, as part of 
the campaign of the 
People’s Opposition. 
The envelope, repro- 
duced here, was the 
same size and color as 
a normal airmail en- 
velope. On it is printed 
a Masaryk stamp com- 
mon under the demo- | 
cratic Republic, and 
the stamp is_ post- 
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marked with Masaryk’s motto: “Truth Prevails.” The envelope is further marked 
“In Unity—Strength,” and addressed “To All Members of the People’s Opposi- 
tion.” In simple, dignified language, the letter inside tells the mission of the People’s 
Opposition: “To be aware of and to spread the consciousness of the People’s soli- 
darity. To choose—according to your own possibilities, the areas in which you can 
oppose with greatest success. To select the Demand which you can best propagate. 
To assist your fellow citizens, to rely on them and to trust that there is truth and 


strength and victory in the People.” 
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Partisan 


Reviewer 


“The partisanship of Soviet literature not only 
does not limit real freedom of art; on the contrary 
only it really guarantees true freedom {or the artist. 
Only that artist 1s free in his creation who 1s versed 
in the laws of the historical development of society 
and who with all his heart 1s devoted to his people, 
to the Communist Party and to the socialist soct- 
ety.” 






Bolshevik, May 15, 1948 










N THEIR attempt to prove that Communism is the only 

system which can provide conditions suitable for artistic 
activity—or for that matter any form of human en- 
deavor—the Soviets have gradually developed a technique 
for combating the influence of Western literature. Their 
purpose is to convince captive writers and readers that the 
West has nothing to offer in the way of art or “positive” 
philosophy, and that Western writing is significant only in 
so far as it reflects a corrupt world dying on its feet. The 
whole campaign to deny the value of Western culture is 
based on the assumption that the Communists automatically 
build themselves up by tearing the West down—an attitude 
which, in itself, is hardly conducive to the development of 
flourishing art. To make facts fit their theory, the Com- 
munists use a variety of methods, including willful distor- 
tion of truth, evasion and suppression of information. 

In Poland, the imposition of Communist aesthetics on lit- 
erary life was a gradual, if inevitable, process. Immediately 
following the war, there was a period of relative liberalism, 
when Western ideas and literature were still welcomed by 
the majority of writers and critics. By 1948, however, 
tighter control over the arts was ordered: the Zhdanov line 
was rigorously applied in literary criticism, and a campaign 
against the infiltration of Western ideology was initiated. 
The extent of the damage inflicted on Polish art by Com- 
munist dogma and propaganda cannot be fully estimated 
as yet, nor is the final score foreseeable. It is to be assumed 
that while the anti-West campaign has not been without 
considerable success, many writers and critics, acquainted 
with past tradition, feel that beyond the prescribed po- 
litical borders of Communist vision there exists a free and 
spontaneous current of true creativity. 
































































































































Early Period 


Between the years 1945-1948, Polish critics took an in- 
tense interest, shared by most European intellectuals, in all 
types of new artistic forms and fresh ideas. At that time, 
only a few critics had mastered “Marxist aesthetics,” and 
the majority still sought intellectual nourishment from the 
West. This interest was reflected in the large number of 
critical and informative articles on Western literature which 
appeared in Polish periodicals in the years directly after 
the war. In a recent review on a book called Journey to the 
West (published in 1953) critic Lech Budrecki describes 
these earlier years and provides insight into Communist 
efforts to sever Polish contacts with the West. From Bud- 
recki’s article, it appears that over the past six years Polish 
periodicals which printed intelligent articles on Western 
literary activities have been suppressed and that a “con- 
spiracy of silence” now prevails. Enthusiasm for the various 
stylistic innovations and ideas advanced in Western fiction 
is now forbidden, and only appreciation of “Socialist 
realism” is permitted. The effect of this policy has been 
to deprive the present-day Polish reader of the opportunity 
to extend his horizons and gain insight into the variety of 
human experience. The “conspiracy of silence,” however, 
has not succeeded in destroying the people’s interest in 
Western literature. Budrecki reveals that Poles still discuss 
Western art and “unfortunately” perpetuate the “incorrect 
evaluations” of the earlier criticism. He suggests therefore 
that Western literature be combated more “positively,” but 
carefully points out that any undue emphasis on the West 
presents its dangers, thus displaying the fear that the hot- 
house Marxist culture is all too vulnerable to Western 





“competition.” Writing in the January 24, 1954 issue of 
Zycie Literackie (Cracov.), he says: 


“If one wanted to make a list of our critical works con- 
taining an analysis and criticism of bourgeois artistic 
tendencies during the imperialist epoch, the task would 
not be easy. . . . This would not be due to lack of infor- 
mation on the subject. Tygodnik Powszechny [a 
Catholic weekly] diligently used to publish reviews on 
almost every new novel of Graham Greene, Bruce Mar- 
shall, Simone de Beauvoir and Evelyn Waugh. Several 
years ago Odrodzenie [no longer published] printed a 
a series of articles on Franz Kafka and Ernest Heming- 
way; Kuznica [no longer published either] dedicated an 
entire issue to ‘American prose’ dealing exclusively with 
the so-called Lost Generation: Steinbeck, Caldwell, 
[Henry?| Miller and Wright [sic]. One could not com- 
plain about the shortage of information on Western 
events: the interpretation of them, however, was not 
always correct. As a rule, critical articles on Western lit- 
erature were characterized by admiration for the ‘brutal- 
ity’ of Caldwell, the ‘rationality’ of Camus, the lyrical 
invocations of Saint Exupery or for the ‘composition gim- 
micks’ of William Faulkner. Such an attitude towards 
Western literature is now perfectly understandable. Most 
of these ‘excursions to the West’ took place during 1945- 
48, that period which preceded final formation of our 
own artistic and ideological values. After 1948, our in- 
terest in Western literature fades away; the silence is only 
infrequently interrupted by an occasional article or note. 
Thus, anyone interested in the problem of cultural de- 
generation of the bourgeoisie is condemned to reading 
the sketches and essays written several years ago which, 
more often than not, offer incorrect interpretation of 
facts and problems. As a result, an interested reader is 
ready to believe in the allegedly disquieting “economy of 
words” of Camus, or the allegedly inspiring innovations 
of Norman Mailer, is ready to submit to hints of adora- 
tion for John Dos Passos’ USA or for the elaborate poems 
of W. H. Auden. 

“Although too keen an interest in Western literature 
would be very unwelcome . . . the conspiracy of silence 
which surrounds the problems of contemporary bour- 
geois art is rather disquieting. It contributes towards 
preserving the unfortunately surviving myth of the ‘per- 
fection of the prose’ of Victor Serge, the essays of George 
Orwell, the lyrics of Stephen Spender and MacNeice, or 
the pictures of Bracque and Dali. 

“That is why Kaluzynski’s Journey to the West is a 
valuable addition to contemporary Polish criticism. The 
Polish reader has finally been given a book which inter- 
rupted the conspiracy of closed mouths, [a conspiracy] 
which had unfortunately supported the whispers of vari- 
ous cafe talkers.” 


“Intellectual Conquest of the World” 


During these formative years, the few Polish critics who 
were equipped with a Marxist aesthetics launched vigorous 
attacks against Western writers for creating art which was 
subjective, individualistic, psychological, pessimistic, tragic, 
formalistic and amoral. These attacks, which amounted to 
theoretical deliberations on art, clearly foretokened future 
policy. They indicated that too great an interest in or 
admiration for Western “innovations” would be unwel- 


come in the near future and that if the writer in Com- 
munist Poland hoped to find a place for himself in the 
“new reality’ he would have to take his literary models 
from the East. The aim of the Communist critics, as de- 
scribed by Henryk Markiewicz in the literary monthly 
Tworczosc (Warsaw), March 1952, was to replace the 
Western aesthetics founded on “modern bourgeois human- 
ism” with Marxist aesthetics. As an example of their efforts, 
Markiewicz wrote: 


“A much sharper attack against bourgeois literature of 
the imperialist period was launched by Jan Kott in a few 
essays written during the occupation [German]. . . . 

In his analysis of the work of Stendhal, the surrealists, 
Gide and Conrad, he established, so to speak, an ideo- 
logical equivalent of literary symbols. . . . Kott attacks 
that point of view which considers poetry ‘an overpower- 
ing spiritual adventure’. . . . [He also attacks] formalistic 
experimentation, the anti-social amoralism of Gide’s con- 
cept of man, and finally, the pessimistic tragism of the 
lonely heroes of Conrad and Malraux, fighting against a 
merciless, blind and irrational fate. To these myths of 
the imperialist epoch, Kott opposes a postulate of litera- 
ture’s return to reality, and a slogan of perceptive, in- 
tellectual conquest of the world. . . .” 


The task of convincing Polish writers that Western liter- 
ature was no model on which to base their literary aspira- 
tion was by no means easy. It was one thing to say that 
Conrad’s and Malraux’s heroes were lonely and doomed, 
and quite another to prove that these authors wrote no 
“literature.” Further, in the minds of Poles, and indeed of 
all Europeans, “tragic heroism” was irrevocably connected 
with the individual, and individualism held an important 
place in the pattern of Polish thinking. 

However, the Soviets did not rely on argumentation to 
accomplish their ends. By 1948, they had launched the 
painful “conspiracy of silence,” mentioned by Budrecki, 
and all discussion—not to mention praise—of Western 
writing became dangerous. Attention was focused on Soviet 
and other Communist literature, and the dearth of informa- 
tion on new Western books was the chief method used 
to dry up interest in this field. At present, reviews of con- 
temporary Western writers are published only rarely and 
are written by a handful of critics who have been given the 
stamp of Party approval. 


The Contemporary Scene 


The current Soviet policy on Western literature was 
enunciated last fall by Ilya Ehrenburg, probably the fore- 
most “authority” on Western writing in the Communist- 
controlled world. In an article entitled, “On the Work of 
an Author,” translated from the Russian and reprinted in 
the Satellite press, Ehrenburg set the line to be followed 
by literary critics throughout the Soviet orbit. Ehrenburg’s 
theme is that modern Western literature is completely im- 
poverished and is produced by spiritual dwarfs, who lack 
not only positive ideals but have even lost the capacity, dis- 
played by leading writers earlier in the century, to portray 
effectively the “evils of the capitalist world.” As quoted 
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by Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), November 8, Ehrenburg 
voiced the opinion that the earlier generation of great 
writers had literally or metaphorically died off, and that all 
protest had now been silenced: 


“One automatically asks the question: how do authors 
in a bourgeois society write today? It would seem that 
their task is easy: to show a dying world, now almost on 
the verge of collapse. But contrary to these expectations, 
Western literature surprises us with its poverty; this 
much has been admitted even by loyal critics in France, 
England and the United States. 


‘“.. . Between the First and Second World Wars, great 
writers of the last century were still writing magnificent 
books: Romain Rolland, Dreiser, Bernard Shaw, Ham- 
sun (his infamous end should not make us forget his 
good early works), Wells, Roger Martin du Gard, Gals- 
worthy, Hauptmann, Heinrich Mann, Pirandello. In the 
same period, American writers produced a number of 
cruel but human novels. The first books of Hemingway, 
Caldwell, Steinbeck and Faulkner impressed the reader 
with their sincere and profound despair. Certain critics 
accused those writers of pessimism. Yes, there were in the 
United States men who revealed the struggle of progres- 
sive circles . . . against racism, exploitation, degradation 
and violation of human dignity. But American progres- 
sive circles were still weak. The writers accused of pessi- 
mism merely described what they themselves had seen, 
opposing with their despair the patented smile of Bab- 
bitt’s millions. 

“And finally, during the inter-war period, the writers 
of bourgeois Europe—Mauriac, Doeblin, Jules Romains, 
Moravia, Joyce, Roth and others—used to reflect in their 
gifted books the exhaustion and decline of capitalist so- 
ciety. Such books are no longer written in the West: 
some of these writers have died, others have become si- 
lent, and still others have become spiritually dwarfed.” 


While acknowledging the value of Western literature 
produced earlier in the century, Ehrenburg is saying, in ef- 
fect, that the period of “critical realism” has served its 
purpose: the above-mentioned writers did a good job of 
depicting the “monstrous diseases of the capitalist world,” 
but the appearance of revolutionary Communism should 
have shown them and their followers the way to action— 
not merely passive resistance. It follows that, having dis- 
regarded the Communist struggle, the “critical realists” are 
beyond all hope and can produce nothing valuable. Ac- 
cording to Ehrenburg, the writer in the West is immersed 
in a world of dying ideas; he is tossed by doubts and is 
the victim of panic, and he has become hypocritical, irra- 
tional, apathetic or hysterical: 


“During the inter-war period, the bourgeois writer un- 
derstood that his society was condemned to die, but he 
still tried to preserve his calm, so indispensable even in 
grief. His despair was then still under control and could 
have been converted into artistic forms. At present, 
however, the Western writer no longer knows what will 
happen to his heroes, or even to himself. It is difficult to 
plan a novel when your friend tells you that an atom 
bomb will drop on you in a year or so, while American 
soldiers march up one street and workers strike on an- 
other. Some writers weep despairingly in newspaper col- 


Title: The Evicted 


Caption: “The New York house where Mark Twain lived and died 
was recently condemned.” 


Szpilki (Warsaw), February 7, 1954 


umns, while others—without any particular enthusiasm— 
describe rare phenomena, interesting only to psychia- 
trists or criminology experts.” 


Attack 


The Communist campaign to prove that contemporary 
Western literature is worthless has not, of course, been re- 
stricted to the general charge of impoverishment and atom 
hysteria. It has ranged from vicious assaults on the personal 
reputation of Western writers to denunciations of Western 
culture as a whole. Included are: Western writers are per- 
verse and morally degraded; they indulge in psuedo-philo- 
sophical mystification, vulgarized humanism and anti-social 
attitudes; they are hypocrites who have failed to resist the 
pressure of forces which they oppose, and have sold them- 
selves politically, materially or morally to the “forces of 
reaction”; they refuse to realize that their world is on the 
verge of collapse and therefore produce nothing of im- 
portance; or, in lieu of this, they produce nothing valuable 
just because their world is disintegrating. 

With this ammunition, the Communists conduct a two- 
fold campaign: they not only ridicule the “vulgar and 
primitive” culture allegedly reflected in American music, 
dance and movies, but they also attempt to prove that 
everything produced in the West is decadent and immoral. 





Just as American movies are described as dedicated to sat- 
isfying the pornographic tastes of the masses, so the “bour- 
geois artist” supposedly «spires to all that is degenerate and 
sexually perverse. This attitude is naturally contrasted to 
the vigor and health of Soviet art. Ehrenburg writes in this 
respect: 

“I recently read a novel by a young but already well- 
known French writer. The young hero of the novel is a 
homosexual who marries an old woman so that he can 
get her money and, zfter the wedding night, which is 
described in full detail, he visits his sister in order to 
taste the sin of incest. It is easy to understand that, after 
having read a book like this, a reader finds fresh air in 


reading The Young Guard or The Harvest {Soviet clas- 
sics}.” 


“The Sell-Out” 


Another alleged symbol of Western decadence is the 
bourgeois writer’s “hypocritical attitude” towards the pro- 
letariat. This charge is launched against authors who, 
allegedly under the pretext of introducing proletarian 
themes into literature, serve “the reaction.” The source 
of this specific attack can be traced back to the late twen- 
ties and early thirties, when Russia attached some hope to 
Western writers who became affiliated with progressive 
movements or who dealt with the so-called proletarian as- 
pect of literature. Once these writers (Dos Passos, Stein- 
beck, Priestley, etc.) revealed their antipathy to Com- 
munism, the Soviets denounced them as traitors. The 
accusation of hypocrisy, as it is currently employed, is 
merely a repetition of earlier denunciations of Hemingway, 
Steinbeck and others. A characteristic illustration of this 
criticism appeared in the March 7, 1953 issue of Nowa 
Kultura (Warsaw). Written by an Englishman called 
George Bidwell (whose articles are translated by his Polish 
wife, Anna), the review read: 


“The London Embassy Theater recently gave a per- 
formance of Hugh Hastings’ The Inner Circle, which 
begins with an attempt to shock the qat-tailed and 
decollete spectators; the curtain rises on a scene repre- 
senting the interior of a workers’ room. But the shock 
is immediately softened; it appears that all the heroes 
from the working class are thieves, black marketeers and 
even murderers.” 


It is significant that Bidwell’s articles, although badly 
written, appear frequently in the Communist press and 
occupy a prominent place in Polish literary criticism. Evi- 
dently, his opinions are supposed to represent the authentic 
views of an “enlightened” Westerner towards his own 
culture. 

From Bidwell’s review, it is clear that the Communist 
critic is not concerned with the artistic value of Western 
literature; his task is to attack from the Marxist viewpoint 
a world and an ideology which he considers alien and dan- 
gerous. This attitude may lead him so far as to say, as one 
critic remarked at the Wroclaw Peace Congress several 
years ago, that “if a hyena had a fountain pen he could 
write like Eliot.” 

When an attack on a Western writer’s literary integrity 
seems inadequate for their purposes, Communist reviewers 


attack the man, irrespective of his art. Thus in a criticism 
of Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, Zygmunt 
Kaluzynski, writing in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), January 
31, 1954, accuses: 


“The action of the book takes place in Cuba—a coun- 
try which has always ‘thrilled him most’ as he himself 
puts it, ‘by its equatorial paradise of strong men.’ Hem- 
ingway stayed in this Central American [sic] Republic 
during the war as an agent of the American Political 
Police. . . . This unknown detail of the writer’s curricu- 
lum vitae, whose secrecy Hemingway himself has guarded 
most strictly, has recently been made known in the West- 


, 


ern press... .” 


In their campaign to prove that Western writers have 
sold themselves to the enemy, the Communists profit frora 
the old Slavic proverb, “If you can’t get him from one side, 
get him from the other.” Occasionally, instead of blaming 
the Western writer for succumbing to reaction, the Com- 
munists condemn the society in which he lives for provok- 
ing this “betrayal” by making it almost impossible for the 
artist to earn a living or to gain a respected position in 
society. This argument is aimed to carry great weight with 
the Communist writer, who is accustomed to a privileged 
position—to State subsidies, scholarships, good food, lodg- 
ings, free railway tickets, and other advantages. The regime 
propaganda machine convinces Polish writers that under 
Communism they have been granted a security which is 
matched nowhere else in the world. Naturally, these ben- 
fits depend upon the writer’s loyalty to Communism and 
willingness to close his eyes to freedom—but nevertheless 
such propaganda has its effects. In describing the Western 
social writer’s position, the Communists adopt the line 
taken by George Bidwell in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), 
March 7, 1954: 


“Only a few writers .. . have the courage to adopt an 
attitude which would endanger the success they enjoy— 
not among the gallery—but among lodge members and 
armchair clients. It is difficult to earn a living merely 
by writing plays. Thus playwrights engage in criticism, 
short story writing, publicity, and cooperate with pub- 
lishing houses and theater managements. If one of them 
openly opposes the holy law of private ownership, sub- 
servience to the US and cheating the people, editors will 
refuse to employ him, publishers will begin to doubt his 
opinions, and the all-powerful libraries will condemn his 
novels.” 


“Blind Alley” 


The main object of all Communist criticism of Western 
literature is to show that the situation in the non-Soviet 
world is hopeless, and that all “bourgeois fiction” reflects 
the moral and ideological disintegration of capitalism. 
Using a variety of French, American and British books to 
make their point, the Communists direct this charge against 
works produced by Western writers who differ sharply in 
their political and philosophical outlook. 

The consolidation of Communist rule put an end to the 
earlier period of tolerance in which the Soviets exonerated 
liberal Western writers for not joining their cause. Today, 





Absalom, Absalom... 


In the May 16, 1954 issue of Zycie Literackie (Cracow), the following article appeared on 
William Faulkner’s novel Absalom, Absalom. It appears below not only because it is a selec- 
tion of Communist literary practice but also because, with the exception of a few fillips of 
Communist propaganda, it is essentially an attempt at a fair review by a perceptive critic. 


French literary magazines dedicate a lot of space to Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom, a novel only recently 
published in French. Published in the United States in 
1938, the book passed without a splash in the novelist’s 
own country, just as all the other books of this least popu- 
ler of the so-called “Big Five” of American literature 
(Hemingway, Dos Passos, Steinbeck, Caldwell, Faulkner). 
Absalom, Absalom is being carefully discussed at the pres- 
ent time by critics of all points of view. It is perhaps the 
oily serious public success of Faulkner, now nearing the 
sixtieth year of his life, and it has taken place not in his 
own country. Absalom, Absalom was published in France 
aiter a fifteen year delay... . 

The publisher’s hesitation becomes understandable when 
we begin to read the novel. It is easy to understand that 
many readers, troubled by Faulknerian heroes’ long and 
complex internal monologues, lost in the confusion of 
chronological disorder, and bored by the narratives of per- 
sons who with great effort try to reconstruct a picture of 
events which took place in the distant past, put away the 
novel half unread, particularly when they have been accus- 
tomed to the direct spontaneity of American novels. 
Faulkner has not made his truth easily accessible and that 
is why it becomes—when acquired by the reader with so 
much difficulty—more and more irresistible. 

It is moral truth. It is impossible to review the book, 
so rich and complex, in the limits of this short essay. Let 
us try, however, to give our readers at least a general im- 
pression of the novel. Faulkner describes many terrible 
events which, when retold in dry precis, might create a 
macabre impression. His works contain complex tragic 
elements such as may be found in the violent deaths of 
Sophocles or Shakespeare. It should also be remembered 
that Faulkner’s creations are filled with an atmosphere of 
war and that he himself is a writer of cataclysms of which 
we know little or nothing. The atmosphere of the Civil 
War, conducted with such ruthlessness and cruelty, al- 
most compares, if we dig into the documents pertaining 
to it, to our own experiences of 1939-1945. 

Faulkner’s strength lies first of all in the fact that, in 
contrast to Hemingway, who describes adventures in far- 
off lands, or in contrast to the science-fiction writers, who 
search for themes in modern microbiology, genetics, inter- 
planetary travels or in the messy miracles of Freudian psy- 
chology, he stubbornly sticks to his mother country. He 
tries to go deep into the history of his country, as deeply 
as the memory of living people permits, to find the causes 
of internal struggle troubling his countrymen at this time, 
when they put on the air of happy-go-luckies, which in the 
outside world has given them a reputation of a nation free 
of worries, troubles and unclear consciences. . . . 

Faulkner is often charged with complicating the history 


of the Sutpen family, disarranging chronology and mixing 
the often incompatible narrations of various persons, thus 
making the book one of the most difficult of recent years. 
While reading the novel, however, we become convinced 
that this complex technique is not a free formalistic virtu- 
osity, but closely connected with the book’s meaning. 

For, as a matter of fact, Absalom, Absalom is in reality 
a tremendous examination of conscience made by a slow 
and difficult analysis of events. The complexity of narra- 
tion is a result of the moral semi-darkness in which all 
Faulkner’s heroes, gradually discovering the truth, live. 
And this truth is also sought by the author himself as he 
moves with great difficulty along this complex road... . 
One of the critics has called Faulkner’s novel “a never-end- 
ine and painful question mark.” 

The truth finally discovered by Faulkner is simple. It 
seems disproportionate to the complicated investigation 
made to discover it. We ought to remember, however, that 
its value is measured not by its simple aphoristic form, but 
by the human effort made for the purpose of gaining, estab- 
lishing and understanding it. Mrs. Beecher Stowe says the 
same thing Faulkner says: she condemns racial hatred. But 
what a difference there is between the sentimental Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and the great Faulknerian tragedy whose 
moral argumentation, thanks to its authentic humanity, 
acquires great power of conviction. 

Faulkner’s words should have particular significance for 
Americans. Beneath the appearances of peace, tranquil- 
lity, order and indifference, the author uncovers terrible 
tragedies. He sees famous American families—that pride 
of America—divided by misunderstanding, hatred and 
finally crime. “They had lived in a world in which mutual 
understanding, contact, was impossible, because it was a 
world of slavery and exploitation. It poisoned their lives 
so that that they did not know any other way to solve 
their problems but death.” 

“They did not know any other way. . . .” We do not 
agree with the pessimistic conclusion of Faulkner, who 
evades the possibility of salvation by social development, 
limiting himself to the bounds of individual conscience. 
His Protestant Puritanism, his desperation, and his ap- 
proach, which denote blindness to the whole revolutionary 
Negro movement, are alien to us. Nevertheless, Faulkner— 
this American Zeromski—expresses the basic truth from 
which all social justice begins: “They perished—by suicide, 
tearing at one another, tearing their brother: the black 
brother. They had been condemned to death at the mo- 
ment they rejected their brother.” Thus, when we some- 
times think about what is best in the American nation, sub- 
jected today as before to the pressures of superstition, 
prejudice and hatred, we should not forget about this strug- 
gle within the conscience troubling William Faulkner. 





those writers who happen to support some Communist 
views and yet do not engage in “positive” defense of these 
views by supporting the Party are treated only with con- 
tempt. While the Communists exploit such instances of 
agreement, they claim that the author himself has either 
been granted “temporary sanity” or is suffering from 
“bourgeois paralysis”. JRecently, the French Gazette des 
Lettres asked certain prominent French authors to im- 
provise on the theme, “A Novel I Shall Never Write.” 
Marcel Ayme submittec| a sketch entitled, “The Sheriff’s 
Daughter,” which was obviously anti-American in tone. 
It dealt with America’s declaration of war on Russia, the 
Free French Government’s opportunistic cooperation with 
the US, France’s destruction, and the romance between the 
son of an exiled French Foreign Minister and the daughter 
of a Texas Sheriff. The sketch ends on a macabre note, 
with America ordering the castration of all French sur- 
vivors and the inability of the Minister’s son to satisfy his 
American wife. In a lengthy article on this sketch, Polish 
critic Kaluzynski, writing in the January 10, 1954 issue of 
Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), wrote: 


“The finale of Ayme’s unwritten novel is a parody of a 
popular American literary genre—the so-called ‘psycho- 
analysis based on sex.’ This literary genre, which has 
been ridiculed by French critics, will—Ayme sarcastically 
prophesies—triumph in the future world now being 
prepared by American politicians. There is no place for 
France in this world of the future—the frightened succes- 
sor of Anatole France seems to be saying. His opinion is 
interesting to us only in so far as it expresses the anxiety 
of a bourgeois on whose behalf Messieurs Mok [probably 
Jules Moch, a Socialist leader] and Choumane [Schu- 
man, the heroes of Ayme’s sketch] try to make France 
dependent on the US. In this sarcastic and grotesque 
portrayal, Ayme acquaints us with the state of mind of 
the French bourgeoisie, confronted by the political 
program of Bidault who calls it, ‘the best we can come 
out with.’” 


“Neo-Fascism” ; 


The Communists, of course, are more vitriolic when deal- 
ing with conservative writers such as T. S. Eliot, who en- 
joys one of the most prominent positions on the Soviet 
“unpopularity list.” Eliot has long been regarded by the 
Communists as the “bard of darkest reaction,” “a rhyming 
trickster,” “a barking dog,” and so forth. His philosoph- 
ical and religious stand has aroused the fury of Commu- 
nist dilletantes, and his contribution to Western literature 
is vigorously denied by even the more intelligent Commu- 
nist critics. In a recent attack on Eliot, the monthly, 
Tworczosc (Warsaw), November 1953, not only cited his 
works as an example of Western decadence, but insisted 
that Eliot himself was the very product of it: 


“It is probable that the present literary period will 
be called barren by future literary historians. . . . Those 
writers who are unable to cope with reality betray a ten- 
dency to withdraw into the only alley in which they may 
find comfort: they escape into an ideological blind alley. 
. . . They write about a society which expresses all the 
typical aspects of decadence. . . . But they not only 


present decadence in their works—they are the very 
product of it.’ 

“This much was said by Arnold Kettle, Professor of 
English Literature at Leeds University in his Marxist 
study entitled An Introduction to the English Novel. 
The aptness of this statement is illustrated by two recent 
works by well-known English writers: T. S. Eliot’s The 
Confidential Clerk and J. B. Priestley’s Contemplations 
in the Desert... . 

“All of [Eliot’s] heroes are confronted with the neces- 
sity of making a choice: where to go from here... . 
Either way, Eliot’s advice seems to be: ‘let us follow in 
the footsteps of our fathers because every one of us 
should resign himself to the fate which has become his 
burden.’ This indeed is a ‘typically decadent point of 
view.” 

“It is not difficult to understand why Eliot is so popu- 
lar among Mayfair theater goers and poetry lovers. Eliot 
expresses the ruthless egoism of a narrow class for which 
‘following in the footsteps of our fathers’ means simply 
living in comfort at the expense of others. . . .” 


Giving Priestley similar treatment, Tworczosc expresses 
the hope that “future generations will erase the blot on 
literature” made by these two writers: 


“And what led Priestley into the desert? In a recent 
conversation with an American journalist, Priestley 
stated that he no longer was a Socialist. His Socialism 
had always been based . . . on false premises. Soon after 
the war, when he produced at his own expense a pro- 
gressive play about the United Nations, boycotted by the 
more well-to-do London public, Priestley came to the 
conclusion that Socialism was unprofitable. Now he is 
sailing on the waters of good business, as an exponent 
of the social milieu in which he has always felt best— 
namely, the upper middle class. . . . Priestley has ex- 
changed his observer’s window, through which he looked 
at the world, for a well-guarded tower, which can be ap- 
proached only through a rocky tunnel. There he has 
withdrawn to carry on his pessimistic, neo-Fascist con- 
templations.” 


America 


By far one of the most interesting articles illustrating the 
“decline of the West,” appeared in the October 11, 1953 
issue of the pro-regime Catholic weekly Tygodnik Pows- 
zechny. Writing on Norman Mailer’s The Naked and the 
Dead, the reviewer, Jan Dobraczynski, deals with the book 
from the viewpoint of a Catholic, as well as of a Commu- 
nist supporter—a position which presents its difficulties, 
despite the fact that Dobraczynski is an able, learned critic 
who is not a Marxist. In his discussion of Mailer’s book, 
Dobraczynski reproaches the author for his negative philos- 
ophy—attacking him on both Communist and religious 
grounds. It is difficult to discern, however, whether Dobrac- 
zynski genuinely regrets what he considers to be Mailer’s, 
and by implication America’s, failure to supply the world 
with positive, Christian values, or whether he speaks as a 
faithful Communist determined to prove the imminent col- 
lapse of the West. In any case, Dobraczynski’s review is far 
more intelligent than the majority of critical essays in Com- 
munist Poland and is written on a level which permits 
reply: 





“No other novel has made war appear so odious as 
Norman Mailer’s. . . . In any other novel we discover 
a certain balance between the monstrosity of war and 
hatred on the one hand, and the beauty of sacrifice and 
heroism on the other. Such a balance is missing in 
Mailer’s book. For him, heroism is always a form of am- 
bition or impulse. . . . His [characters] represent a cha- 
otic conglomeration of mutual grudges, contempt, 
hatred, jealousy and uncontrolled voluptuousness, ex- 
pressed in almost every gesture, word and sigh. The 
author does not hesitate to use even the strongest ex- 
pression or to describe the most brutal and intimate 
scene. And that is why the book’s title can also be ex- 
plained otherwise: here are the naked people (the au- 
thor seems to say) before they are dead. . . . His book 
condemns war but at the same time condemns the so- 
ciety whose representatives it describes. If Croft’s patrol 
is to be a sui generis microcosm of America—one must 
admit that Mailer has shown the whole profundity of 
his country’s fall. 

‘““Mailer’s novel is existentialist. But the American 
version of literary existentialism, differs slightly from the 
European version. In European existentialism, we come 
across something which one might call ‘Christianity 
a rebouis.’ Hence the Camus kind of searching for ‘saints 
without God,’ hence the Stoicism which so often tries 
to appear in the shape of non-obligatory Christianity. 
American existentialism knows no such mystification. It 
does not even contain the form of denied Christianity. 
It lacks the morality which has been formed and handed 
to the world by Christianity. It does not accept even 
‘the premonitions of Christianity,’ as Simone Weil would 
say, which may be found in Stoicism. It is in itself an 
Epicureanism of the purest kind. It is a philosophy of 
a man who, living in a wicked, idiotic and nonsensical 
world, is himself a wicked, egoistic beast, and who must 
be just that. There is no way out. There is no solution. 
Or rather, the solution may be found in the gestures of 
men like General Cummings, who says: ‘We must arouse 
in our subordinates hatred and then use it against our 
adversaries. This is the way to win.’ ”’ 


Darkness and Doom 


In the main, Communist reviews of Western literature 
are permeated with untenable generalizations and gloomy 
predictions. The following review of Hemingway’s The Old 
Man and the Sea, printed in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), 
January 31, 1954 is typical. It harps on the dearth of good 
writing in American and the moral and artistic decline of 
leading authors: 

“Hemingway's novel . 

and anti-humanitarian. . 


. . is anti-rational, anti-social 
. . The feeling of disappoint- 


ment one gets on reading it is even stronger when one 
considers that this book appeared after a long period of 
expectation, after years of silence, not only on the part 
of the author of The Old Man and the Sea, but also on 
the part of all leading American writers: Faulkner, 
Steinbeck, Caldwell, Dos Passos—who have 
nothing significant in the past fifteen years.” 


written 


The Communists’ gloomy appraisal of the Western liter- 
ary scene would be incomplete without a statement by the 
chief politruk of Soviet letters, Ilya Ehrenburg. Feigning 
concern about the fate of Western literature, Ehrenburg 
rhapsodized on the “twilight of the West” in his recent 
article “On the Work of an Author.” His comments, 
printed in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), November 8, 1953, 
avoid the essential question—‘“Where in Russia today is 
there a Tolstoy, a Dostoevsky or a Pushkin—or in Poland 
a Mickiewicz or a Prus? And would the totalitarian climate 
of the Soviet world have room for them?” Instead ‘he 
says: 

“The twilight of the West has already ended. It was 
full of unclear shades, which aroused some fear and sad- 
ness. Late evening has now fallen. Every society has to 
have its epoch of artistic development, triumph of har- 
mony, and abundance of great works. Such periods are 
called noon. Soviet society is now going through early 
morning; and in history, a few decades mean merely an 
hour. . . . In France [on the contrary] there are no longer 
writers like Balzac, Stendhal, Hugo, Flaubert or Zola; 
no Dickens, Byron or Shelley can now be found in Eng- 
land. Much must change if there is to be any hope for 
a new Dickens or a new Stendhal.” 


An unprejudiced critic of Western literature might ac- 
cept many of the Communist criticisms as fundamentally 
valid. Certainly, little of what is now being written in the 
West—or anywhere and, any time for that matter—will 
survive. Equally true, the literature of the last fifteen years 
has probably not been as impressive as that of the previous 
forty. But “plateaus” of cultural development are common 
and if it be a “plateau” in the West now, it is a very high 
one. As long as Western writing can boast of Hemingway, 
Thomas Mann, T. S. Eliot, Sean O’Casey, Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Faulkner, Dylan Thomas, Albert Camus, and 
Graham Greene, to mention only a few of the best known, 
it is in little danger of dying. No doubt, Communist liter- 
ary standards differ from those of the West, but clearly 
neither the Soviet Union nor its Satellites have produced 
anything like the talented group above, nor any writers with 
the stature of those in pre-Communist Russia. 


No Recourse 


The Hungarian Secret police arrested two citizens but shortly after released one 
of them. Before the freed man left the station he managed to ask the one who was 


detained: “What did you confess to?” 


“I confessed that I bought sugar on the black market.” 
“Why did you confess it, for heaven’s sake?” 


“I couldn’t help it; the man who interrogated me had sold me the sugar.” 





Radio Free Europe 


Tonight, in the countries behind the Iron Curtan, men, women and children will gather around radios tuned to the 
voices of their countrymen in the West, bringing them the news of the free world, the knowledge that they are not forgotten, 
and the hope of their future liberation. Radio Free Europe, operating as a home service from abroad, broadcasts over a net- 
work of 22 transmitters to Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania, competing directly with all Satellite 


Communist stations. 


This is the Voice of Free Czechoslovakia... 
The Slovak Purge 


Last Saturday night, Radio Bratislava suddenly addressed 
the Slovaks as “dear listeners,” and then proceeded to talk 
for two hours. When the Communist government indulges 
in friendliness, everyone must watch out, either for his 
pocket—to see if some new financial “reform” is brewing 
—or for his leisure time—to see if the regime will ask 
you to work Sundays as well—or 
friends ought to ask each other if 
they are still free. The regime has 
never yet given out a friendly 
word free of charge. And when 
it starts addressing the Slovaks 
with “dear listeners,” the Slovaks 
should immediately look to what 
is happening to their self-govern- 
ment. Having listened to an ad- 
dress introduced by “dear listen- 
ers” you usually come out having 
less than you had before. 

The dear listeners listened on 
Wednesday, on Thursday, on Friday, and on Saturday last, 
as usual, but on Saturday night the government announced 
to them, suddenly, that for all these four days, behind 
closed doors in a secret trial, five Slovak Communist lead- 
ers have been tried and sentenced, that everything was over 
now, and done with, and the dear listeners should there- 
fore take additional note that, once again, somebody had 
disappeared: this time the entire former leadership of the 
Slovak Communist Party. 

Dear listener, pray note before all that the period of 
secret trials has been initiated. Do you have any objection? 
Permit the government to look closely into your eyes: but 
of course you have no objection. Czechoslovakia is an 
independent state and when, in Stalin’s time, Russia staged 


public propaganda trials, then the Communist government 
in our country also staged—independently—public propa- 
ganda trials. When now, under Malenkov, the Soviet 
Union holds secret trials, then the Communist government 
in our country—again independently and always exactly 
as the Soviet Union does, always the independent phono- 
graph, always the respectfully yours—also holds secret trials. 
We are independent and Russia teaches us how to make 
politics, to write books, to play theater, to milk cows, to put 
out fires, to light fires, and to 
catch fish (our fiishermen are said 
to have listened blushingly on 
learning how much better Soviet 
fishermen catch their fish). The 
Soviet Union teaches us how to 
vote, how to be democrats, how 
to plough, how to travel, how to 
make watches, how to speak 
Czech, how to evaluate our his- 
tory, how to be partiotic without 
offending the Russians and, of 
course, it also teaches us how to 
try people. The world racked its 
brain as to what Malenkov’s New Course meant. While 
many things are uncertain in this regard, one thing is quite 
certain: Malenkov’s course means secret trials unstead of 
public ones. And a secret trial means things go on that do 
not concern everybody and therefore the government is left 
alone with its victims. 

Radio Bratislava spoke for a long time on Saturday night 
but neither then nor subsequently did it divulge either the 
names of the judges, or of the State prosecutor, or of the 
defense counsels who acted in the regime trial against 
Husak, Novomesky and associates. The regime is ashamed 
of something. The judges and prosecutors came secretly 
and left secretly, and their names belong among the State 
secrets. A man without a name is like a man with a mask. 





Perhaps the regime has an itinerant terrorist tribunal that 
travels from city to city as the executioner travels. Perhaps 
it dared not tell the Slovaks who tried the Slovaks. All dur- 
ing the trial neither judges, nor prosecutor, nor councillors 
revealed their identities: their voices were those of the un- 
known. Let the regime keep its insignificant secret. We 
know who was doing the trying: the regime did. The more 
anonymous the judges, the more the regime comes to the 
fore. The radio announced that prior to the pronouncing 
of the verdict, the court retired to consult. We know where 
it retired to: they all went to have a cup of coffee; they 
had nothing to consult about. In Communist trials the 
accused gets his confession all written out on a piece of 
paper and the court gets the verdict set down previously by 
the government. 

At one time the Communist regime declared it would 
not tolerate “alien doctrines” in the country. An open trial, 
controlled by the public—that’s alien doctrine. A secret 


trial—without the public’s knowledge, the judges, the - 


prosecutor, and the counsels without names, coming and 
going in the dead of night—that is homebred doctrine. To 
print in the papers everything the accused have said in 
their defense—that’s alien doctrine. To release on radio 
nothing except government-picked morsels of what the 
accused have said—that is homebred doctrine. When the 
doors are closed, when the court building is guarded to 
prevent anybody from entering, when no witness can hear 
anything and no control is in existence, every word may be 
falsified or stifled if the regime wishes. The regime radio 
dared not repeat a single word of what the accused Doctor 
Husak said; it guarded against that as against a white-hot 
iron. Instead, the regime radio commentator said tersely 
that Doctor Husak had been insolent and stubborn. This 
terseness—this too is homebred doctrine. Among other 
things, all accused were sentenced to the loss of their civil 
rights. Surely none of them considered this either an un- 
expected or a grievous loss, as he who falls into the water 
hardly shrinks from a light rain. Surely they felt they had 
lost their civil rights long before this, since only in that way 
could they be brought before such a tribunal. 

The regime commentator said the guilt of the accused 
had been proven to the full extent and continued, “We 
shall now take you to the courtroom, dear listeners, so you 
can follow the trial with us.” Naturally, this was no more 
than a bad and exaggerated figure of speech. The regime 
commentator never for a moment thought of taking you to 
the courtroom. He knew it was forbidden to you. He 
thought you should listen to what he was telling you. The 
accused were sentenced to prison terms of from ten years to 
life, and you were sentenced to believe implicitly what the 
regime radio told you. The radio spoke of “the deep silence 
pervading the courtroom.” You can’t know, not even in 
this instance, whether or not it was so. Perhaps curses 
were heard. This is how things are: the regime commen- 
tator poses as your eyes and ears, the regime prosecutor as 
your conscience, and Mr. Zapotocky poses as your president. 

The secret tribunal cross-examined first the meekest 
man: the poet. Laco Novomesky, as is every Communist 
poet, was braver on paper than in life. He humbly con- 


Spot Announcement 


The so-called voluntary recruitment of brigade-work- 
ers for the mines was a failure. Rude Pravo advises 
the agitprop men not to “ask” anybody but simply to 
“recruit” him. Workers understand perfectly this 
voluntary work and they say: He who goes {to the 
mines] stays there for good. 


fessed to everything the regime demanded. But then it was 
Husak’s turn and with him, it seems, appeared what is 
called a man. It is an extremely rare event for somebody 
to appear before a Communist tribunal who refuses to con- 
fess to having committed the nonsensical acts the list of 
which the regime presents him with. Yet, it is evident that 
this is what happened. Husak refused to confess. The re- 
gime radio was unable to quote a single phrase of his testi- 
mony. In this instance, not the accused but the regime 
radio confessed. It confessed that Husak had repudi- 
ated the other accused. This, as all will readily guess, 
means nothing if not that he told them they were cowards 
who cravenly lie out of fear. Because of this stubborness— 
to use the word of the regime commentator, who was for- 
bidden the use of a more apt word—Husak was sentenced 
to the severest punishment of all, to life imprisonment. 

The true meaning of the trial, however, is that Slovak 
self-government has been sentenced to a life-long prison 
term. This was a trial against Slovak self-government. In 
the future, every Slovak should be afraid to think of self- 
government. What the anonymous State prosecutor—from 
somewhere or other—called “bourgeois nationalism” a hun- 
dred times during the trial, was the concept of Slovak self- 
government. . . . The accused Husak is reported to have 
said that he had committed no crime, only a deviation. But 
the truth is that he had not even committed a deviation. 
The matter for which the mysterious Bratislava tribunal 
sentenced the Slovak Communists was the general line of 
the Communist Party as it existed until 1946. 

Once, more, it is revealed that the Communist are un- 
able to change the trend of their policy other than in a bar- 
barous way. On each such occasion they executed some- 
body or sentenced him to life imprisonment. Take care all 
of you, Messrs Communists: anyone of you can be de- 
stroyed next year for having followed the general Party line 
in the current year. The Communist treads a narrow path 
between precipices: on his left looms the danger of being 
convicted of disobedience; on the right the danger of being 
convicted tomorrow for having obeyed today. Slansky and 
his ten associates, Husak and his four associates did not be- 
lieve in these two dangers and where are they now? Until 
1946, the widest possible self-government of Slovakia was 
Communist dogma. Why? Because the Communists ex- 
pected to win a majority in Slovakia. Since 1946 the 
dogma of Communist policy was that Slovakia did not de- 
serve self-government. Why? Because the elections of that 
year showed that the Communists were unable to win the 
majority in Slovakia. 





A normal political party would quietly adopt a new 
policy. But the Communist Party is unhumanly arrogant. 
Notoriously it terms itseli always right. Whenever it errs, 
someone has to atone for it personally. The Party never 
says that the leadership has erred; it always maintains it 
has been betrayed. Therefore, every Communist and every 
Communist collaborationist, is in perpetual jeopardy. He 
who carries out today’s course is at the mercy of some 
future course. What do you expect from the future, 
Messrs Communists, should the Party line change once 
more? A brutal hand will thrust itself among you as among 
birds in the nests. . . . 

And of course there was yet another meaning to the 
Bratislava trial. It is no mere conincidence that by now 
all leaders of the Prague revolution and of the Slovak up- 
risings have been liquidated. Whoever did anything inde- 
pendently for the nation and whenever he did so, may 
he tremble, since he thereby curtailed Russian fame. Ac- 
cording to a standard theory the Czechs and Slovaks never 
did anything for themselves—on their own. It is much 
safer for writers to translate Russian books than to write 
their own. The most secure is the Czech and Slovak and 
the Communist who, during the Prague revolution and the 
Slovak uprising, sat in the cellar. The gods are said to be 
envious, yet their envy is nothing compared to Russian envy. 


A Fairy Tale 


Once upon a time, beyond the Iron Curtain, there 
lived a man who gaily jumped out of bed at five in 
the morning, filled with pep and “Socialist” conscious- 
ness, despite the fact that he had come home from a 
Party meeting at midnight the night before. And al- 
though it was Sunday, the man rushed happily to the 
factory to prepare his machines for the following 
week’s work. On his way he conscientiously read the 
Sunday issue of Szabad Nep, smiling brightly and 
having only one complaint: aside from the proclama- 
trons concerning the May 1 work offerings, he could 
find no invitations to other voluntary work contribu- 
tions in the paper. When he arrived at the factory, 
the first thing he did was to ask for a wage cut; for 
although he had overfulfilled his norm by 300 percent 
he still felt he wasn’t working hard enough for his 
pay. During his lunch hour he signed a peace loan 
and learned Russian, but still he felt he had not done 
his duty towards the Party. The Party also learned 
about this man and they began to search for him. 
They wanted to see this comrade, such a model com- 
rade. They searched and they searched and they even 
asked the AVH to help, but in vain. For—as it 
turned out—such people exist only in fairy tales. 


This is the Voice of Free Hungary... 


Lysenko Laughter 


Anncr: You are now about to hear the political cabaret 
of the Free Tongue entitled the Pecple’s Democratic 
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Kaleidoscope. The Free Tongue comes to you every last 
Sunday of each month at the same time on the dial of the 
Voice of Free Hungary in order to make you forget—ii 
only for a brief 30 minutes—your everyday worries and to 
bring a smile to your weary faces... . 

Ladies and gentlemen. We are going to begin today’s 
political cabaret with our old well-known friends, Pali Pol- 
gar and Victor Bolse. They are going to deal with the 
Lysenko problem, which has been giving a certain kind of 
headache to some Party functionaries since Khrushchev 
gave his speech. Scenery: the usual Budapest milk bar 
where Palo Polgar sits behind a glass of water. The gong 
announces the arrival of Victor Bolse. 

Bolse: Freedom, Comrade Polgar. 

Polgar: Just be patient, Mr. Bolse, that'll come too. 
Bolse:_ Well, Comrade Polgar, what’s your opinion of this 
Khrushchev speech? 

Polgar: Mischief? 

Bolse: KHRUSHCHEV! you stupid Rightist 
Democrat! Don’t you know Khrushchev? 

Polgar: Why, did he say he knows me? 

Bolse: No, but you really ought to know who he is. He’s 
the one who proved that Lysenko is nothing but a clerical 
imperialist quack. 

Polgar: Wait a second, Mr. Bolse, who’s that Lysenko? 
Bolse: Don’t you even know that? Lysenko was the one 
who claimed he could change nature. 

Polgar: Just like my wife. 

Bolse: How’s that? 

Polgar: She also claimed she could change my nature. 
Bolse: That’s different. Lysenko was a Soviet scientist 
and for a long time everybody talked about him until 
finally Krushchev proved he was a quack. 

a I get it. And now everybody talks about Khrush- 
chev. 

Bolse: Of course. Because he proved Lysenko’s teachings 
were wrong. 

Polgar: Why, what did Lysenko say? 

Bolse: Well, he said that the picture of the entire Soviet 
land would change, so that no one would know it any more 
if his teachings were followed. Where there were moun- 


tains, there would be valleys, and instead of deserts, bloom- 
ing acres. 


Polgar: 


Social 


I can imagine what a mess Rakosi is in now. 
Bolse: What do you mean? 

Polgar: Because he was a disciple of Lysenko too, no 
doubt about it. 

Bolse: What's Rakosi got to do with Lysenko? 

Polgar: He also changed the picture of the Hungarian 
land. Where there was a flourishing country before, now 
there’s an enormous slum. 

Bolse: (angrily) Comrade Polgar. Will you listen to what 
I have to say about Lysenko or shall I call the AVH [the 
secret police]? 

Polgar: Well, if you have such convincing arguments. . . . 
All right, go on with Lysenko, I’m all ears. 

Bolse: Okay, just imagine, this Lysenko crossbred differ- 
ent species of animals and created entirely new domestic 
animals. 
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Polgar: I see. ... And since then the old, reactionary do- 
mestic animals—calves, pigs, ducks and hens—have been 
taken off the market. 

Bolse: No! 

Polgar: Prices went up, huh? 

Bolse: No! 

Polgar: Or only Party members get them? 

Bolse: Noooo! That wasn’t Lysenko’s crime! He didn’t 
do away with the old domestic animals. 

Polgar: That’s strange. I scarcely see them any more. 
And by the way, I don’t see the new ones either. 

Bolse: That wasn’t why Krushchev attacked Lysenko. He 
did it because Lysenko crossbred the watermelon, tangerine 
and the flea. 

Polgar: And? 

Bolse: He got a watermelon with a lot of divisions and no 
seed, because the seeds just jumped out by themselves. 
Polgar: That’s a crime? 

Bolse: Sure is, because to Khrushchev, Lysenko’s discov- 
ery ridiculed the glorious Soviet constitution. 

Polgar: How? 

Bolse: Well, now everybody says that Lysenko’s water- 
melon is just like the Soviet constitution, a lot of depart- 
ments and no seed... . 





















This is the Voice of Free Poland... 






The Drive to Increase Productivity 





Communist propaganda in Poland has for a long time, 
for its own purposes, linked the problem of: raising work 
productivity with the problem of improving the standard 
of living of the population. This argument was clearly put 
in the infamous directive of January 3, when the Com- 
munists, aiming for a general introduction of piece work, 
tried to tell the workers that real wages were dependent 
only on the productivity of the worker’s labor. A similar 
argument was widely used both in Bierut’s report at the 
9th Plenum, and in the pre-Congress Theses. 

The report of the State Commission for Economic Plan- 
ning for last year (1953) throws a vivid ray of light on 
the regime’s achievements in the field of increasing work 
productivity. It was announced in that report that the 
productivity of a single worker had increased by 10.5 per- 
cent. Here it must be strongly emphasized that this figure 
applies to the productivity of a single worker. For usually 
the increase in work productivity is calculated not per 
single worker, but in man-hours, 

What is the difference? The increase in productivity per 
single worker is the result of a simple mathematical calcu- 
lation. One simply divides the growth of industrial pro- 
duction by the number of people employed in industry as 
a whole. The figure thus obtained does not, of course, 
make any allowance for work done as overtime, Sunday 
work, and other Soviet methods of exploiting the worker. 

But the fact that the figure used in the report applies 
to the productivity of a single worker has still another pur- 
pose. The communique of the State Commission for 




































Economic Planning itself clearly states that if the increase 
in work productivity were to be calculated in man-hours, 
then the progress in this field would be seen to be far 
smaller. In this unusual frankness the authors of the report 
undoubtedly implied fear of a further fall of work-produc- 
tivity per man-hour. In this most important sector of 
economic activity, which will decide whether the Six Year 
Plan is fulfilled or not, a serious gap has been created, 
caused by the human crisis. 

For we remember that the Six Year Plan anticipated 
that in 1955 productivity would have increased by more 
than two-thirds. And so, on the average, productivity 
should be increasing by 13 percent annually. If it is true, 
as the Communists maintain, that the increase in produc- 
tivity is mainly due to mechanization of the production 
processes, then the percentage figures for productivity 
should increase every year. And so the published figure of 
10.5 percent indicates a relative fall in the worker’s output, 
for in 1952 productvity increased by 13 percent. Therefore, 
the percentage of increase in productivity gets smaller year 
by year, despite the more general mechanization of pro- 
duction processes. 

Let us now look at the problem of productivity from an- 
other angle. The same report of the State Commission for 
Economic Planning gives the increase in global industrial 
production as 17.5 percent. We also learn from the report 
that this production increase was brought about, inter alia, 
by a 7 percent increase of the labor force in factories and 
mines. In addition, production increases in a number of 
key industries, including the mining industry, were achieved 
by employing a large amount of overtime. The growth of 
global industrial production was thus achieved mainly by 
increasing the number of workers and by increasing the 
time worked by factory teams. 

What, then, remains for the factor of the increase in the 
productivity of the individual worker? As can be seen 
from the resolutions adopted at the Second Congress, the 
regime’s economic plans continue to be based on the work 
competition, the extension of the piece work system, and 
the general application of norms which condition the 
worker’s wages. The regime still does not understand the 
causes of the relative fall in the worker’s productivity. It 
does not understand the human crisis. 

The published figure of 10.5 percent in the report was 
itself reduced by the comment that it did not apply to 
work productivity per man-hour. And at the same time 
Minc admitted beyond any shadow of doubt the exhaus- 
tion of the labor market. And so we are faced with two 
very important phenomena: on the one hand, exhaustion 
of the labor reserve, and on the other, the impossibility of 
achieving the percentages of increased worker productivity 
as called for in the Six Year Plan. The exhaustion of labor 
reserves, and the exhaustion of the individual worker, will 
characterize the period in which the economic resolutions 
adopted at the Second Congress are to be fulfilled. And 
it is this which shows up the complete lack of realism of 
these resolutions. 


Current Developments 


Everyone will probably agree that “broad democratic principles” presupposes the 
two following conditions: first, full publicity, and second, election to all functions. 
It would be absurd to speak of democracy without publicity, that is, a publicity 


which extends beyond the circle of the membership of the organization. 


...No one 


would ever call an organization that is hidden from everyone but its members by a 


veil of secrecy, a democratic organization. 


CONOMIC shortcomings and New Course directions re- 
ceived major attention at Party Congresses in Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. Low worker productivity, 

rising production costs and lagging agriculture were bitterly 
criticized and coal shortages, meat scarcities and transporta- 
tion difficulties underscored. Communist leaders called 
for increased discipline among workers and managers, and 
condemned “over-bureaucratization,” violations of top 
Party commands, and “excessive liberalism” in economic 
and Party organs. Recent New Course measures elsewhere 
in the region included an income tax reduction in Ro- 
mania, attempts to improve stockbreeding, internal trade 
and consumer goods production in Bulgaria, and plans to 
increase discipline and work incentive on Polish kolkhozes. 
Throughout the Soviet orbit, regime spokesmen empha- 
sized that while the New Course program will be contin- 
ued for some time to come, those officials, managers, work- 
ers and peasants who interpreted it as a spring-board for 
deviations, laxity or undiscipline were sadly mistaken. 


Czechoslovakia 


On July 11, the Tenth Party Congress of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party opened in Prague, attended by 
Party delegates from the entire country as well as 33 dele- 
gations representing Communist Parties abroad. The Soviet 
delegation was headed by First Party Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev. His presence probably was intended to add to 
the pomp of the meeting which, in the main, seemed to 
suffer from lack of sufficient preparation, as well as to focus 
attention on agriculture, since he is the architect of Soviet 
farm policy. One of the chief reasons for this may have 
been that the original program of the Congress, outlined by 
the Party Central Committee last December, had to be 
changed in April to conform with Soviet area-wide plans. 
On the first agenda, the regime had included a new Five 


Lenin, What Is To Be Done? 


Year Plan for 1956-60; this plan, although still in prepara- 
tion, was dropped from the agenda in April and replaced 
by directives for 1955 and a three year (1954-57) emer- 
gency plan to remedy the farm crisis. Also, changes in 
Party statutes affirming the “collective leadership” prin- 
ciple were added to the original agenda to coincide with 
Soviet commands. 

Overshadowing all other problems discussed at the Con- 
gress were farm shortcomings. Prime Minister Siroky spoke 
on the subject in detail, although he added nothing essen- 
tially new to official editorials and speeches made earlier 
in the season. Siroky claimed that the crop area is more 
than 500,000 hectares lower than the pre-war area and 
that, while yields in general are approximately the same, 
the yields of sugar beet, potatoes and corn are shamefully 
lower than production in the First Republic. Siroky also 
said that the farm labor shortage must be solved and 
that within the next three years about 320,000 workers 
would be diverted back into agriculture. Further, Siroky 
underscored the meat shortage, attributing deficiencies to 
the fodder scarcity, the high death rate of young cattle 
and sucklings and incorrect husbandry techniques. Trac- 
tor stations, he said, were poorly equipped in men and 
machines, work on collectives was unsatisfactory and dis- 
cipline had to be introduced on State farms, which work 
without sufficient planning and perspective. Significantly, 
Siroky emphasized further collectivization as the chief 
remedy for lagging farm output, stating that “the crucial 
problem of our village policy is to secure further develop- 
ment of agricultural cooperatives.” This is to be achieved 
by giving collectives preference in mechanization, credits, 
and in other farm concessions designed to increase yields, 
in order to make kolkhozes more attractive to the inde- 
pendent peasantry. According to Siroky, the greatest 
shortcoming on collectives is inefficient administration: 
“They received insufficient organizational and expert help. 
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. A considerable number of collectives did not know 
how to secure enough fodder for their common stock. . . . 
Serious mistakes also were made in organizing livestock 
production and the wage policy. . . . Our mistakes and 
shortcomings . . . were exploited particularly by kulaks, 
many of whom infiltrated the collectives for the purpose 
of achieving their complete disintegration with the help 
of international reactionaries.” Siroky’s statement confirms 
ea'lier information that, despite New Course farm con- 
cessions, peasant resistance has continued, and even mount- 
ed that peasants still slaughter livestock to evade quotas, 
that deliveries are not met, and that many kolkhozes have 
been dissolved while others have deteriorated. 


Production Problems 


Other economic problems underscored by Siroky in- 
cluded mounting production costs, low productivity, poor 
quality production, waste, absenteeism, job-hopping, low 
coal output and transportation lags. Siroky also claimed 
that “security” measures were entirely unsatisfactory, that 
managers evade responsibility and have a “conciliatory 
attitude towards violation of State and work discipline.” 
Further, initiative is sadly lacking among both workers 
and managers, and the number of qualified officials is in- 
adequate. These problems testify to the widespread negli- 
gence and apathy prevailing in industry, and to the con- 
tinued hostility of workers, particularly in the mines and 
on the railroads. Siroky summarized immediate tasks as 
follows: 


“1. To achieve—within the shortest possible time—a 
substantial increase in farm production to ensure a suf- 
ficient quantity of food—particularly meat—for the in- 
creasing consumption of the people, as well as a suffi- 
cient amount of raw materials for the light and food 
industries. 


“2. To extend—speedily and effectively—the coal, 
power and ore basis in order to secure development of 
industry and other branches of the national economy 
and to improve consumer supplies. 


“3. To improve the quality and production of con- 
sumer items in wide demand. 





“4. To substantially improve the standard of work 
in railroad and truck transport. 

“5. To firmly establish in the entire economy a system 
of economic devices [to increase economy and cut pro- 
duction costs], which are necessary prerequisites for fur- 
ther development of the policy of price cuts and raising 
the living standard.” 


Other speakers at the Congress, especially First Party 
Secretary Antonin Novotny, underscored similar shortcom- 
ings. Novotny also discussed the international situation; 
he claimed that while the Party and Government believed 
in the peaceful cooperation of nations, there were “forces 
in the world which did not want peace” and that it was 
therefore necessary for the country to increase its defense 
power. On the domestic front, Novotny claimed that 
bureaucracy was rife in the Party and State administration, 
and that there were numerous violations of Party com- 
ands. President Zapotocky, who opened the Congress, 
























Wife: “What’s this? Are you going to a masquerade?” 
Husband: “No. I’m going to a meeting where my work is to be 


criticized. Urzica (Bucharest), February 28, 1954 


stated that its main purpose was to evaluate fulfillment 
of the Party’s general line. Speaking more briefly than 
either Siroky or Novotny, the President discussed the liqui- 
dation of the “Slanskyite clique” and claimed that “criti- 
cism and self-criticism were indispensable in the struggle 
for further development.” Minister of Culture Kopecky 
spoke about schematism in art, but pointed out that the 
New Course did not mean “liberalism” nor allow for liter- 
ary attacks against the Party itself or the Party’s program. 
Soviet Party Secretary Khrushchev and Czechoslovak 
Minister of National Defense Alexej Cepicka devoted their 
speeches chiefly to the international and military situa- 
tion. Cepicka assured the Congress of the Army’s loyalty 
to the working class, stating that 98.4 percent of all offi- 
cers come from the working class. He also pointed out 
that heavy industry produces not only machinery and im- 
plements for agriculture and industry, but “excellent weap- 
ons for new fighting techniques. There are only a few 
countries in the world which can produce complex mod- 
ern weapons with greater success.” Top Soviet man 
Khrushchev placed great emphasis on Soviet strength and 


declared that any acts of Western aggression would be 
crushed. Speaking to a mass meeting in Prague on June 
15, after the Congress Jiad ended, Khrushchev again as- 
serted the supremacy of Soviet war potential, claiming 
that the USSR had developed the hydrogen bomb long 
before the “capitalists.” 


No Personnel Changes 


A significant feature of the Congress was that no major 
personnel changes took place. All the top Communists 
present were reinstalled in the new Politburo, despite the 
numerous criticisms on work in various ministries. I< is 
interesting to note, however, that the Central Committee, 
which numbered 97 members in 1949, now has only 84 
members. More than 50 members have been eliminated 
by death, execution, purge, imprisonment or demotion. 
All the prominent surviving members of the war-time 
“London Communist group”—such as Minister of Man- 
power Vaclav Nosek, and Deputies A. Hodinova-Spurna 
and Josef Valo—have been demoted or dropped. So have 
former Minister of National Security Ladislav Kopriva, 
former Ambassador to Washington Vladimir Prochazka, 
former Minister of Foreign Trade Antonin Gregor and 
former Speaker of Parliament Oldrich John, a close collab- 
orator of Zdenek Fierlinger. From available information, 
no Presidium or Party Chairmen were elected at the Con- 
gress, and the chief emphasis was placed on collective 
leadership. The new Czechoslovak Politburo includes 
Karel Bacilek, Rudolf Barak, Alexej Cepicka, Jaromir 
Dolansky, Zdenek Fierlinger, Vaclav Kopecky, Antonin 
Novotny, Viliam Siroky, and Antonin Zapotocky. The 
only new members are Barak and Fierlinger. Ludmila 
Jankovcova and Otakar Simunek are Politburo candidates. 

In all, the Congress revealed little that was new and 
merely reiterated previously discussed weaknesses. The 
official tone at the meeting appeared more severe than 
Communist pronouncements of last summer, especially 
with regard to laxity and “liberalism” in the New Course, 
and the need to oppose kulaks and enemies. The emer- 
gency measures taken to strengthen critical sectors of the 
economy received primary attention and showed that so 
far the New Course had solved little. 


National Committee Elections 
On May 20, Rude Pravo (Prague) published the re- 


sults of the May 16 National Committee elections, which 
followed an intensive campaign to recruit the support of 
the masses in the local administration. The results disclosed 
the usual rigged unanimity: according to Rude Pravo 
(Prague) 93.6 percent of the votes went to the Commu- 
nist-sponsored National Front candidates, and 98.3 percent 
of the electorate went to the polls. 

The election campaign, which opened on January 10 
with the publication of two new draft bills on National 
Committee work, formed part of the Communists’ overall 
election propaganda drive, and was conducted with 
mounting intensity until election eve. Although voting 
was not made compulsory, the press, radio and propa- 
ganda made it sufficiently clear that the government ex- 


pected “everyone to cast a supporting ballot” and thereby 
express “active interest in Socialist building.” The extent 
of the pressure exerted was suggested by Rude Pravo 
(Prague), May 16, which issued the following indirect 
warning: 
“Not to take part in the elections, to vote against the 
National Front candidates, would mean joining the 
ranks of enemies of the Republic and opposing every- 
thing in the National Front’s program and in one’s 


own country. All voters, all citizens, will bear this in 
mind today.” 


Election Tactics 


The same tactics were used in the entire election pro- 
cedure. In practice, the National Front, which was “in 
charge of the elections,” nominated only one candidate in 
each precinct and the people attending election meetings 
had no choice but to approve the official selection. Sim- 
ilarly, the name of only one candidate appeared on the 
ballot. Further, various methods were employed to get the 
voters out. For example, the trade union daily, Prace 
(Prague), May 14, reported that in many communities 
the voters had “decided” to go to the polls en masse— 
that is, in groups led by regime propagandists. People con- 
fined to their beds because of illness were visited by “fly- 
ing election commissions” equipped with special ballot 
boxes. Cars and ambulances were made available for 
others. 

When the voter arrived at the polls, his identity was 
checked and he was given three easily identifiable ballots 
(for a local, district and regional Committee member) 
and sent into a booth where he was supposed to “vote.” 
However, once he had finished the voter was required 
to drop his folded ballot into a box placed in front 
of election commission members. This process clearly 
served to intimidate the voter and prejudice the outcome 
further. According to the official results published in Rude 
Pravo (Prague), May 20, 27,938 of the votes cast were 
invalid, and 546,015 voted against the official candidate. 
These figures give no actual clue to the real extent of op- 
position because of the high pressure tactics used and the 
meaninglessness of regime-computed statistics. From vari- 
ous press reports, it seems clear that the elections did not 
accomplish the desired purpose of gaining mass support. 
In a report to the Party Congress, First Party Secretary 
Novotny tried to look at the bright side of the picture, or 
rather, to create an impression which was _ revealing 
though far from the truth: “Six percent of the votes were 
against the regime candidates,” he said, “that is really a 
small percentage. And those votes even include many 
which expressed disapproval of this or that candidate, but 
not disapproval of our system or policy.” 


Labor Shortage 


In an effort to eliminate critical labor shortages in various 
sectors of the economy, the Czechoslovak Ministries of 
Manpower and Education drafted a May 20 appeal to 
teachers, students and parents, urging that high school 
graduates take jobs in mining, agriculture and construction, 
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as well as in other critical branches of the economy. The ap- 
peal, published in Rude Pravo (Prague), May 20, pointed 
out that the choice of occupation in a “Socialist economy” 
should be based neither on desire nor preference, but on the 
nation’s needs: “The problem of choosing a job in a country 
with a planned economy cannot be left to chance but must 
be harmonized with the interests of the State plan of eco- 
nomic development.” Developing this theme, the appeal 
stated that it was the task of teachers and other educational 
workers to influence youth “wisely and pedagogically” in de- 
ciding on places of work—which means, in effect, that young 
people will continue to be “directed” into fulfilling the 
Party’s manpower requirements. The appeal not only 
thew light on Communist coal shortages, low farm output 
and slow construction work, but also revealed that young 
people were reluctant to enter these branches of the 
economy. 















“Educational Resistance" 


Chat working conditions in certain industries do not ap- 
peal to youth, was further indicated in an editorial in Svo- 
bodne Slovo (Prague), May 27, which complained that 
young people seem to be looking for “soft berths.” The 
newspaper said that while too many students apply to teach- 
ers’ colleges and the four-year Secondary School of Eco- 
nomics, the Industrial Secondary School of Coal and Ore 
Mining obtained only one-fourth of its prescribed enroll- 
ment and the Industrial Secondary School of Construction 
only two-thirds. The newspaper Prace (Prague), May 25, 
tried a more positive approach, stating enthusiastically that: 
“Young people who graduate from eight-year secondary 
schools have great opportunities in selecting their future 
labor assignments. They have the chance to be placed in the 
most important sectors of our economy—in agriculture, con- 
struction work and mining.” 













The appeal for agricultural workers is in line with the 
regime’s plan to divert masses of workers to the farms to 
make up for lack of machinery, shortage of farm labor and 
to bring about an improved agriculture. The regime prob- 
ably hopes that young workers—if persuaded sufficiently— 
will attack their jobs with energy and help improve work 
morale, which according to recent reports is low both in 
mines and on construction sites. For example, Rude Pravo 
(Prague), May 25, declared: 


“Work morale has weakened. On some construction 
sites . . . many people just stroll through the canteens, 
settle their private affairs during work hours—as if work 
were something secondary. Lunchtime breaks are ex- 
tended and in many places foremen do not even know 
who is at work at that time. . . . Destruction of bricks, 
lumber, roofing, waste of cement and other building ma- 
terial is common, with only few exceptions. . . . Yet 
there are complaints about a labor shortage.” 




























































































Clearly, in addition to labor shortage, there is widespread 
labor discontent. That youth undoubtedly will not accept 
this program of semi-compulsory labor assignments with 
much good will, considering their present reluctance, is more 
than likely. 
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Hungary 


The Third Party Congress, held in Hungary May 24-30, 
provided insight into the many problems confronting the 
regime almost a year after the New Course had been in- 
troduced. Speeches made by First Party Secretary Matyas 
Rakosi and Prime Minister Imre Nagy, as well as all 
other top Communists, showed that in industry poor 
quality production and low productivity were seriously 
hampering regime plans, and that in agriculture peasant 
resistance, lags in deliveries and taxes, and inadequate 
farm output continued to plague top economic leaders. 
Many speakers at the Congress underscored the high 
percentage of waste in the economy and the huge losses 
caused by production rejects. Erno Gero, former economic 
dictator of Hungary, stated that since July 1, the wage 
base had been exceeded by 830 million forints, that the 
losses caused by defective production in enterprises of the 
Ministry of Smelting alone had amounted to 400 mil- 
lion forints within one year, and that the value of produc- 
tion per capita was 6.6 percent lower during the first quar- 
ter of 1954 than in the same period of 1953. First Party 
Secretary Matyas Rakosi blamed poor productivity and 
rising production costs chiefly on the fact that quantita- 
tive fulfillment of the Plan was the only aspect of produc- 
tion emphasized. As quoted by Szabad Nep (Budapest), 
May 25, he said: 


“Managers neglect the economic side of the question. 
We are unable to create strict discipline in the ma- 
jority of our industrial plants, although the masses of 
workers are demanding this of us. Work and wage dis- 
cipline is lax—far too lax. This is due to the fact that 
our Party organs, Party functionaries, as well as trade 
union functionaries and economic leaders often tolerate 
lowering of norms and violation of wage discipline. 
. . . We were unable to achieve satisfactory results in 
the development of productivity because neither our en- 
terprises nor our ministries were sufficiently concerned 
with improving technical know-how—with introducing 
reforms and good production methods which, had proved 
their worth.” 


Rakosi also claimed that the State administration was 
bureaucratic and overcentralized, that workers neglect 
machinery and evade responsibilities and that discipline 
and order were sadly lacking in production. These short- 
comings indicate that in spite of New Course concessions, 
inefficient management, worker apathy and absenteeism, 
and official demands for speedy production continue to 
take their toll of the economy. Reports on agriculture 
testified to large-scale dissolution of kolkhozes, poor live- 
stock production and continued peasant resistance. From 
Rakosi’s speech it appeared that as much as 51 percent 
of the kolkhoz members had quit collectives in the New 
Course, and that 12 percent of the existing kolkhozes had 
been dissolved. Because of its farm troubles the regime 
apparently is taking a stronger line against kulaks than 
was indicated last July. At the same time, the regime saw 
fit to point out that collectivization remains the Party’s 


chief goal in agriculture. In discussing the peasant ques- 
tion, Rakosi said: 


“In the past, it often occurred that kulak restriction 
was applied [erroneously] against middle peasants. The 
correct policy of kulak restriction has turned, more than 
once, into kulak liquiciation. Since last June, the oppo- 
site has been true. There is hardly any noticeable fight 
against kulaks, and often they are treated as middle 
peasants. . . . In the past few years, some middle peas- 
ants have come under kulak influence. This influence 
can now be suppressed, since instructions in connection 
with agricultural development are satisfying the middle 
peasantry and bringing them again close to their ally, 
the worker class. . . . We must continue the policy of 
restriction of kulaks. If the kulak fails to complete his 
deliveries, pay his taxes, if he agitates against [collec- 
tives] and our People’s Democracy, we must apply the 
strongest measures. In this respect, we must end the 
liberalism [infecting] many of our Party and State or- 
gans, whose harmful effects are already noticeable in the 
village. . . . In developing the Socialist sector of agricul- 
ture, we must observe primarily, the cooperatives. We 
should not forget for one single minute that for the 
building of Socialism in the village, this must be con- 
sidered the main task, and that sooner or later every 
peasant will be convinced of its correctness and shall 
follow this path. . . . It is the Party and Government's 
task to elaborate in detail those positive instructions 
whose result will be that the superiority of the [collec- 
tives] will be completely developed, so that they become 
examples of Socialist agricultural large-scale farming. It 
is also the Party's task to continue the healthy numerical 
development of kolkhozes.” 


Another problem underscored at the Congress was the 
Party’s failure to become an effective instrument in carry- 
ing out top Party commands. Many speakers complained 
about the failure to implement the principle of “collec- 


tive leadership” and “inner-Party democracy,” while 
Rakosi revealed that in recent months the Party not only 
had been weakened by “leftist sectarianism”—that is, ad- 
herence to former policies—but “by rightist opportunism” 
as well. This deviation has been manifested in excessive 
“liberalism,” laxity, undiscipline and violation of top Party 
commands. According to Rakosi, the Party’s most im- 
portant future task is to strengthen its organization and 
improve work of administrative agencies. For this pur- 
pose, the Congress decided that Party groups will now be 
established within non-Party organizations and will exer- 
cise control over their activities. A significant factor in 
this decision probably was the recent falling off of mem- 
bership in mass organizations as well as violations of wage 
and work discipline by managers and workers. Rakosi an- 
nounced, for example, that the number of women in the 
Democratic Association of Hungarian Women now totals 
560,000; in 1952, the organization numbered one million 
members. Similarly, membership in the Hungarian Com- 
munist Youth Organization has dropped from 659,000 
in 1952 to 577,000. 

In discussing the regime’s overall economic program, 
Rakosi revealed that within two years the entire Satellite 


economy probably would be coordinated under the Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic Aid (Komecon). He announced 
that the Hungarian Five Year Plan ending on Decem- 
ber 31, 1954 will not be followed immediately by another 
Five Year Plan, but that one year will be devoted to 
“preparations.” In 1956, the next Five Year Plan will be 
launched, “continuing the spirit of the new economic 
program.” According to Rakosi, the Plan will place “much 
greater emphasis on consumer goods, and food will be a 
key feature.” This statement indicates that the two or 
three year transition period originally estimated as neces- 
sary to restore the imbalance in the economy now appears 
insufficient, and that the present New Course policy will 
have to be continued for some time longer. The year 
1955 will probably be used to eliminate specific weak 
spots, such as defective production, low productivity, 
insufficient livestock production and Party and adminis- 
trative incompetence. Whether this much can be accom- 
plished remains to be seen. 


Bulgaria 


In Sofia on May 31 the Council of Ministers and 
the Central Committee of the Bulgarian CP convoked 
a conference on stockbreeding. Minister of Agriculture 
Todorov presided at the meeting and Central Committee 
Member George Traikov gave the main report on the 
problem under consideration to an audience which in- 
cluded such top Communists as Chervenkov, Zhivkov, 
Michailov, Yugov and Chankov. According to the June |! 
Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), Traikov reported that at the 
end of 1953 the collective (TKZS) and State farm (DZS) 
sectors owned 24.5 percent of the cattle, 44.4 percent of 
the horses, 31.4 per cent of the sheep and goats, 24.2 per- 
cent of the hogs, and 16.3 percent of the fowl. When seen 
against the background of the TKZS comprising 60.5 
percent of the arable land and containing more than half 
of the rural population, it is obvious that the overwhelm- 
ing part of the livestock on farms is in the private sector. 
Moreover, since in 1939 Bulgaria did not include South- 
ern Dobrudja (some 2,693 square miles of rich farm land 
with a large number of sheep and cattle), Traikov’s state- 
ment that the livestock level was “still below the 1939 
level” is a factual indictment of Communist failure in 
agriculture. He reported an “alarming decrease in cows,” 
a 3.6 percent decline compared to 1952, and noted a 
special shortage in the number of cows in TKZS, particu- 
larly near large cities. 

Sheep breeding is also unsatisfactory with average wool 
production per capita in 1953 2.8 kilos in DZS and 2.1 
kilos in TKZS. Because of this, Bulgaria is forced to im- 
port large quantities of wool in spite of the fact “that the 
number of sheep in Bulgaria per 1,000 decares is the 
highest in Europe.” Hog breeding has also failed to meet 
the demand for lard and meat; the number of hogs is in- 
adequate, hog mortality high, and fertility unsatisfactory 
in the “Socialist sector.” Fowl development is “extremely 
unsatisfactory” as well, fowl mortality high, and egg pro- 
duction so low that it has “barely reached pre-war levels.” 
Dray horses are also in short supply. 
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Traikov criticized in detail conditions on collectives and 
State farms, pointing out that “In many TKZS, during 
1953, all male lambs were slaughtered. . . . In the DZS, 26 
percent of the fowl died. . . . During the current year, 
more than 500 mares miscarried in the Russe district” due 
to improper care of pregnant mares, and calves in the 
TKZS were also given poor care. 

Traikov also severely criticized the handling of the fod- 
der, manpower and building problems in the State sector. 
The fodder base remains inadequate so that during 1953 
the TKZS were able to obtain only 63.3 percent of the 
necessary concentrated fodder, 57 percent of the hay, and 
43 percent of the root fodder. Some 153,000 hectares of 
fodder were not even sown. The great lag in farm build- 
ing has continued so that of 3,372 planned, only 700 had 
been begun by the end of April 1954. Because of poor 
living conditions and low salaries, farm labor turnover re- 
mains a permanent problem. 

Traikov concluded, in New Course style, by insisting 
that the further development of stockbreeding depended 
mainly on the independent farmers who at present own 
two-thirds of the entire livestock population, and he im- 
plied that the regime was committed to helping the private 
breeders to increase their livestock population and improve 
animal husbandry as a whole. 


Internal Trade and Consumer Goods 


In May, the Bulgarian regime issued two decrees stressing 
the importance of improving the quantity and quality of 


consumer goods production. The decrees revealed that pro- 
duction rejects and low productivity are hampering Com- 
munist plans and that from the ministries down to the rank 
and file workers, apathy and negligence prevail. The first 
decree, published in Otechestven Front (Sofia), May 11, 
complained that the Ministries for Heavy Industry, Foreign 
Trade and Supply, as well as the Central Cooperative 
Union, do not make sufficient quantities of raw materials 
and spare parts available to the light and food industries, 
thereby preventing improvements in variety and quality. 
Further, industrial combines and labor cooperatives delay 
considerably in servicing the population and are expensive. 
According to the decree, the result of these and other short- 
comings is that the people’s demands for consumer goods are 
not met. For example, while the number of shoes produced 
in 1953 increased twofold over 1948, “their quality and 
variety . . . still does not satisfy the working people. More- 
over [overall] shoe production is still inadequate.” The de- 
cree states that in 1954, production of soft and elastic shoe 
leather must be achieved in no less than 16 colors. Tanning 
must improve, the assortment must increase, and the manu- 
facture of high-quality shoes must amount to at least 520,- 
000. The decree also stipulates that the variety of other 
consumer goods must be increased and that by the end of 
1955 production of cotton fabrics must increase from 2 to 
12 times over 1953; of woolen fabrics between 1.5 and 5.3 
times; enamelware by 1-2.5 times; and items such as shovels 
2.5 times, pickaxes by 40 percent, pitchforks by 40 percent, 
hammers 2.5 times and wire goods and nails by at least 30 
percent. With regard to the food industry, production of 


canned vegetables must increase by 122 percent, canned fish 
at least twofold, and production of granulated and cube 
sugar must reach 15,000 tons. The decree also states that 
more varieties of meat should be made available to the pub- 
lic, that furniture should become more decorative and that 
the quality of cigarettes should improve. 

The May 12 decree dealt with improvements in internal 
trade designed to insure better supplies to the people. The 
decree demanded that there not only be improvements in 
the quantity and quality of goods but also that the needs 
and desires of the people in various parts of the country be 
thoroughly investigated. For instance, the Ministry of Home 
Trade was instructed to improve the trade network so that 
workers have a large choice in their purchases. By 1955, 230 
shops should be converted into specialty shops—30 of them 
delicatessens, 50 selling ready-made clothes, 40 selling shoes, 
40 textiles, 30 knitted goods, 20 household goods, and 10 
electrical appliances. Further, model bakeries must be estab- 
lished in large industrial centers and towns. The decree also 
declares that restaurant prices in trade, industrial and state 
offices and enterprises be cut, and work in canteens on 
building projects, in timber-producing regions and indus- 
trial centers be improved. 

While both decrees are in line with the regime’s New 
Course program to raise the living standard, it is evident that 
a larger supply of consumer goods depends not only on better 
work but also on the amount of investments made available, 
the number of new machines provided, and sufficient raw 
materials. At present, most of the machines used in light 
industry are obsolete and the raw material base has under- 
gone a decline. Also, while light industrial investments have 
been increased, it is difficult to say whether these increases 
will make plan targets possible. The decrees would seem to 
indicate that the regime is relying chiefly on better manage- 
ment and work morale for the success of its New Course 
consumer program, although interesting statements on mar- 
ket research, “Socialist merchandising,” etc., may be further 
confirmation that some attempt to satisfy consumers is ac- 
tually being made. 


Price Concessions 


On June 8, Radio Sofia reported that the Council of 
Ministers, in order to encourage the producers of cotton, 
tobacco, milk and other industrial crops, had lowered the 
prices of consumer goods sold to the producers of these 
products, providing their deliveries are fulfilled. The new 
prices were reported as being considerably lower than the 
standard State retail prices. 

The cost of flour, according to the broadcast, is 37.72 
percent lower than the regular price, barley is 23.25 per- 
cent lower, unbleached cotton is 32.88-33.35 percent less, 
percale is 25.70-28.16 percent less, and oxford cotton is 
17.38-28.24 percent lower. The prices of wheat, rye and 
corn have been reduced by 22.34-23.25 percent. 

Radio Sofia also said that the Council of Ministers had 
decreed new “norms” to further encourage cotton and 
silk growers, but no details were given. The “norms” de- 
termine what proportions of payment will be made in 
cash and in kind when products are delivered to the State. 





The news item ended with the statement that “the Council 
of Ministers requires the Central Cooperative Union to 
keep on hand a wide assortment of fabrics required by 
the producers of industrial crops.” 


Poland 


In an effort to improve kolkhoz efficiency, the Polish re- 
gime recently issued a decree aimed simultaneously at pin- 
pointing responsibility on collective farms and giving kolk- 
hoz workers incentive. Made public in the May 21 issue of 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), the decree gave a detailed ex- 
planation of how the kolkhoz brigade system must work, in- 
troduced new production quotas, readjusted the wage 
system, and set new premiums for overfulfillment of quotas 
in order to stimulate food and livestock production. The 
decree reiterated the New Course emphasis that all Polish 
collective farms should operate on the principle of “ma- 
terial interestedness’—that peasants produce more when 
adequately compensated for their efforts. 

In contrast to previous practice on Polish collectives, there 
will be permanent productive brigades and permanent field 
brigades—both are included in the kolkhoz statutes but have 
not been applied to daily work. Trybuna Ludu also stated 
that “these brigades shall have non-rotating personnel and 
be assigned permanent fields, horses, machines, other equip- 
ment and necessary buildings. They shall be composed of 
20-50 persons. Such a field brigade should be an independ- 
ent production unit, capable of servicing machinery, making 
full use of tractors and machines . . . and of doing all the 
work in the assigned fields.” The decree stipulates further 
that from six to ten persons be assigned to cultivation of in- 
dustrial plants and vegetable and seed plants requiring in- 
tensive work. Each year the cultivation of the same plants 
should be assigned these smaller units to facilitate specializa- 
tion. The head of a brigade is appointed by the chairman 
of the collective, allegedly with the consent of the members, 
and is responsible for fulfillment of production tasks as well 
as the quality of work. ‘ 

The decree contains a resolution of the Ministry of 
Agriculture on Standard Work Norms, which divides kolk- 
hoz workers into seven categories on the basis of the 
- amount of effort put into work, the necessary qualifications, 
and the value of work performed for the collective 
‘ economy. This resolution is to be the basis for computing 
norms and wages. Those in the first category get wages 
amounting to 0.8 pay-day unit, those in the second cate- 
gory 1.0 pay-day unit, etc. The difference between each 
category amounts to 0.2 of a work-day unit. This sharply- 
defined graduated wage scale undoubtedly is designed to 
encourage peasants doing more difficult work than others, 
and, at the same time, to pay according to the actual 
amount of production; in effect, it is a type of farm piece- 
work system. 


Aside from the wage resolution, the decree instructs col- 
lective farms to grant premiums, primarily in goods, to 
brigades, teams and individual members who have con- 
tributed to overfulfilling production norms. Unfortunately, 
no information was given on the actual quotas established, 
but from the above provisions of the decree, it appears 
that its chief purpose is to tighten discipline on collectives 
and increase the production of the individual collective 
peasant. 


Romania 


On May 18, Scinteia (Bucharest), organ of the Central 
Committee of the Romanian Communist Party, announced 
a recent reduction in the income tax which craftsmen, 
tradesmen and some of those in the liberal professions must 
pay to the government. The paper said the purpose of the 
new decree was to stimulate production, and estimated that 
the average reduction for people it covered would be 25 
percent. 

The reduction affects, first, craftsmen who are self-em- 
ployed or work in cooperatives ; second, self-employed trades- 
men; and, last, those in the liberal professions having an 
income (and it apparently affects only this part of their in- 
come) from other-than-ordinary sources. A lawyer who 
draws up a will on his own time, for instance, falls into the 
last category. 

Scinteia explained that income norms will be calculated 
for the three categories on the basis of the estimated yearly 
income—estimated, that is, by the Ministry of Finance—of 
the average producer in the field involved. Those in the lib- 
eral professions must pay 5 percent of this income from out- 
side sources; craftsmen, 10 percent of their yearly income; 
and tradesmen, 15 percent. A craftsman, however, pays 20 
percent more than he ordinarily would if he hires more than 
three assistants, as must tradesmen with more than one 
helper. In the past, craftsmen paid a tax of 25 percent on a 
minimum income, those in the liberal professions, 20 per- 
cent, and tradesmen 40 percent. As the income exceeded 
the minimum, the percentage went up too. 

It is impossible to say how the decree will actually change 
the yearly net income of those involved, since income (i.e., 
work) norms have not yet been set. But whether norms are 
high or low, troubles continue for the regime. For if they 
are set low, the government is obliged to make just that 
many more consumer goods available. On the other hand, 
if the norms are high, it will make the reduction—as reduc- 
tion—meaningless. Moreover, it would be inconsistent with 
New Course policies to have the reduction exposed as incon- 
sequential. Whatever the government does decide about the 
norms, however, this much can at least be said now: the 
regime, through the new decree, will oblige craftsmen, self- 
and cooperatively-employed, to meet production quotas for 
the first time, since these men will now be forced to pay a 
tax on a predetermined income. 





Recent and Related 


Russia By the Back Door, by Leon Maks 
(Sheed & Ward: $3.50). When Soviet 
Russia entered the war against Germany, 
its government commissioned the author 
to find the head of the Polish under- 
ground, who had been sent East in the 
mass deportations of the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
era. In a 13,000-mile trip through Russia 
and Siberia, Maks carried out his search 
and at the same time obtained a pano- 
ramic experience of life in the USSR. 
This is the record of his experience, and 
his conclusions from it. 


The Unseen and Silent (Sheed & Ward: 
$3.50). The activities of the Polish Home 
Army paratroops, trained in England and 
dropped into Poland by Allied planes 
during World War II, are described in 
their own words by the survivors. Eye- 
witness accounts of their participation in 
the Warsaw Uprising, and _first-per- 
son revelations (necessarily anonymous ) 
of diversionary actions which these men 
performed, bring to light previously un- 
known aspects of the role’of the Polish 
Underground during World War II. 


Anthology of Old Russian Literature, 
edited by A. Stender-Petersen in collab- 
oration with Stefan Congrat-Butler (Co- 
lumbia: $7.50). Selections from medieval 
Russian verse, historic writings, hagi- 
ography, and epic and hero materials, 
divided into Kievan, Old Muscovite, and 
New Muscovite periods. The text is Rus- 
sian; introductions to the work and many 
of the selections are in English. 


Satellite Agriculture in Crisis: A Study 
of Land Policy in the Soviet Sphere, 
prepared by the research staff of Free 
Europe Press, a division of the Free 
Europe Committee, Inc. (Praeger: $3.50; 
soft cover, $2.50. No. 13 in the Praeger 
Series on Russian History and World 
Communism.) This study of the transfer 
of the Soviet land system to the Satellites 
traces the rise of State and collectivized 
agriculture in East-Central Europe from 
1945 to the present. 


Challenge in Eastern Europe, edited by 
C. E. Black, with a foreword by Joseph 
C. Grew (Rutgers, in association with the 
Mid-European Studies Center of the Free 
Europe Committee, Inc.: $4.00). Six ex- 
iled statesmen from Eastern Europe and 
five American scholars draw on their 


expert knowledge to interpret the con- 
temporary history and character of the 
seven Iron Curtain countries and their 
significance to the West. 


The “Isms”: A History and Evaluation, 
by Eugene O. Golob (Harper: $6.00). 
This survey of socio-economic ideologies 
ranges from laissez-faire to totalitarism. 
including capitalism, both classical and 
monopolistic, mercantilism as a mod- 
ern economic doctrine. and_ socialism. 
both democratic and despotic. The au- 
thor concentrates a predominantly his- 
torical approach on socialism’s theoretical 
and practical effects and its application 
by Lenin and Stalin in the Soviet Union. 


Following is a list of studies published 
by the Free Europe Press and available 
upon request: 


Communist Party Congresses in the 
Soviet Bloc—A _ Series: I. Bulgaria 
(March 1954: 15¢). A study of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party at the time 
of its Sixth Party Congress, February 
1954... . If. Poland (April 1954: 15¢). 
Review of the latest policies outlined for 
Poland in the current New Course period 
at the Second Party Congress, March 
1954. . . . TM. Hungary (June 1954: 
15¢). Report on the Third Party Con- 
gress, .. . Fuel Crisis in the Soviet Bloc 
—A Series: I. Bulgaria (March 1954: 
15¢). . . . Il. Hungary and Romania 
(March 1954: 15¢). Sources of eco- 
nomic difficulty during the past winter. 

. Numerical Strength and Composi- 
tion of the Communist Party of Czecho- 
slovakia (Czechoslovak FEP, March 
1954: 10¢). .. . How a Communist Party 
“University” is Created (April 1954: 
5¢). Czechoslovak Communist indoc- 
trination . . . Party and Govern- 
ment Leaders in the Soviet Bloe (Sec- 
ond Edition, May 1954: 15¢). Latest 
compilation of officials. . . . Hungarian 
Investment Policy under the New 
Course (June 1954: 15¢).... - A Chron- 
ology of Post-War Events in Yugoslavia, 
Part III, “Consolidation and Concession. 
1951-1953” (June 1954: 45¢). 
Sovietization of the Czechoslovak School 
System (June 1954: 15¢). . . . The 
Djilas Case: Yugoslavia’s “New Course 
in Action” (June 1954: 15¢). 
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